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DEAD! 
BY 8. E. N. 


My friend is dead, is dead, I know! 

For here I sit and weep, and weep; 
I pray one smile, one glance, but lo! 

Bhe only will strange silence keep. 
I sit so close I touch her robe; 

I’m heart-sore, silent, dumb with grief, 
Yet those white hands do not unclose, 

Nor eyes uplift for my relief. 
They tell us that you still are here, 

Know something of the thought and love 
Of those within the blessed sphere 

You left but now,—our treasure-trove! 
I think, dear heart, it must be true; 

I’m pained with this great mystery. 
But, as I think, I think to you, 

And ask some sign of sympathy. 
You loved me, and I prized it so, 

I cannot all at once give o’er 
This veil of flesh, this drifted snow, 

That only says: “No more, no more.” 
I’ve often smiled at death, my friends, 

Have sometimes sadly wished it near, 
But now I’m awe-struck, at such end 

Of intercourse so rare and dear. 
I'll go out to my daily toil, 

And learn to think of you as—how? 
Transplanted fair in other soil, 

With spirit touches, then and now, 
For those you loved when in the flesh? 

I think so!—feel your breath no less, 
Than when your dear face, bright and fresh, 

Leaned close to mine with loving stress, 


But now, I’m very sad, I own, 
To say good-bye to this dear vail. 
I’ve lost a friend, and feel alone; 
Those higher thoughts do not prevail, 
But, a3 the days go on, they will; 
I'll learn to think of you and smile; 
My grateful love my grief will still. 
We'll meet ere long—a little while! 
Boston, Mass. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


GRANDMOTHER'S CASTLE. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





[Dedicated to those who will understand.) 


Iam weary, old and crippled now, 

The hairs are white on my wrinkled brow, 
And eyes are dimmed by years; 

My ears grow dull, and my palsied hands 

Refuse too oft my will’s commands, 
Despite my prayers or tears. 


The home [ cherished beneath the vine 
I planted, is now no longer mine; 
The staff that I leaned upon 
Hath passed before to the better land; 
And widely scattered, my household band 
Have left me all alone. 


Yet I have a castle, all my own, 
Not builded of marble, wood or stone; 
A castle wonderful fair: 
And every day, as the hours go by, 
I am gathering pictures from earth and sky, 

To hang in its halls so rare. 

In homes of loved ones I oft sojourn; 
Amid their kindness I cease to mourn 

For the treasures I have lost, 

And gather each day, from one and all, 
The brightest and best for my castle wall, 

Secure from blight or frost. 

Pictures of beauty, of radiant dyes, 
From opening dawns or sunset skies, 

From valleys and woods and hills, 
From rolling oceans and dancing streams, 
Or glassy lakes where the wood-nymph dreams, 

From rivers and from rills, 


From fields where the lowing kine are heard, 
From forest filled with song of bird, 
From gardens rich with flowers, 
From harvest fields of golden grain, 
From toiling steeds and loaded wain, 
From sunshine and from showers, 
From shops where the hardiest workmen toil, 
*Mid rattle and roar and dust and moil, 
Where great machines are whirled, 
And wisdom plays her cunning part, 
And men of nerve and men of art 
Forge rivets for the world. 
But the dearest and best, I think, of all 
The pictures I’ve hung on memory’s wall, 
The brightest to my view, 
Are those I have gathered from home and hearth 
Of earnest duty and quiet worth, 
In these cheerful days with you. 





The little children so pure and sweet, 

The group where youths and maidens meet, 
Where hope and joy are found; 

Where motherly love, by day and night, 

And fatherly care keep all things bright, 
And truth and love abound 


These are the pictures I love to bring 

‘To my castle wall, where my angels sing 
Through all my lonely hours. 

And though I am weary and crippled now, 

And white hairs rest on my furrowed brow, 
My castle is full of flowers. 


In it are chambers for all my friends, 

Where I meet them daily to make amends 
For all I have done amiss, 

To beg forgiveness for all my sins, 

Forgetting theirs with a love that wins 
From each a fancied kiss. 


Then farewell, friends, I may never see 
Your homes again; but whatever may be 
My lot in storm or shine, 
These pictures you've given for memory’s hall, 
And hung so firm on my castle wall, 
Will be mine—forever mine, 








HENRY WILSON. 

I remember well the first time I ever saw 
the late Vice-President. It was at one of the 
most important meetings ever held in Ameri- 
ca — a convention ‘‘of citizens without dis- 
tinction of party” held at Cambridge, Mass., 
in October, 1845. It was a meeting that ac- 
complished the then difficult task of bringing 
together Whigs and Democrats, Liberty Par- 
ty men and Garrisonians, for a last hopeless 
effort against the admission of Texas as a 
slave state. The effort failed, but the foun- 
dations of the Free Soil Party — afterwards 
the Republican party — were then and there 
laid. I was then quite young, and newly 
awakened to the subject; and this gathering 
of leaders was to me as absorbing as a coun- 
cil of Homer’s heroes. 

My eloquent cousin, William Henry Chan- 
ning, had just told me with delight that “‘the 
Honorable Henry Wilson,” a prominent Whig, 
had taken his stand with the anti-slavery par- 
ty. Though I had also heard him called fa- 
miliarly the **Natick Cobbler,’’ yet the other 
high-sounding appellation carried with it a 
more distinguished air, and I think that my 
fancy had painted a more patrician aspect 
than Isaw. I saw a young man of rather rus- 
tic appearance, but of manly form, with a 
fine forehead contrasting with a heavy and 
even plebeian look in the lower part of the 
face. Standing erect, with one hand employ- 
ed in rather set gestures, and the other thrust 
perpetually in the breast of a black velvet 
waistcoat, he made his speech. The manner 
struck me as being constrained and didactic, 
as if acquired in the debating societies of some 
rural academy; but the matter made the man- 
ner unimportant, for it was resolute, bold, un- 
equivocal. I am sure that his speech, and 
others made on that day, had a distinct influ- 
ence over the lives of some of the younger 
and yet speechless men who were present. 
For one, I watched Henry Wilson from that 
time forward; and whatever might be his 
temporary inconsistencies, shifts or seeming 
compromises, I never for a moment doubted 
that he had ‘‘the root of the matter in him,” 
and was as essentially a patriot as were the 
men of the Revolution. 

Mr. Wilson was one of that class of men 
who are habitually pronounced “no states- 
men” by such periodicals as the Nation; for 
he habitually treated American affairs from 
an American point of view, not from an Eng- 
lish point of view; that is, he recognized our 
government as being founded on certain rec- 
ognized principles, and not, like the English 
government, on tradition andexpediency. In 
this respect the ‘self-made’ statesmen in 
America often have the advantage of more 
highly educated men—that they have a heart- 
ier faith in the principles of the nation. In 
other respects Mr. Wilson had some of the dis- 
advantages of the ‘‘self-made” man; and his 
very intimacy with all classes of the people 
made him only too sympathetic with passing 
impressions. Hence there was an apparent 
inconsistency, which was, however, easily pen- 
etrated; his ends were always high and true, 
but in his choice of means he was often weak, 
timid, vacillating; disposed to yield to the 
talk in the streets to-day, rather than keep 
the same course unwavering till to-morrow. 
He would, I am sure, have retired forever 
from public life rather than renounce, dis- 
tinctly and consciously, his anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. Thus far he was a statesman; but in 
his mode of carrying out those principles he 
often showed the shiftiness and uncertainty, 
as well as the adroitness and foresight, of the 
politician. 

But he showed his fidelity to principle in 
this, that, however his immediate choice of 
methods might differ from that of the Aboli- 
tionists, at any given moment, he was always 
ready to appear upon their platform and to 
encourage their agitation. He was equally 
faithful to the Woman Suffrage movement. 
And he showed his breadth of nature in this, 





that while his life was devoted to a political 
career, he yet never saw in politics the whole 
of life, but always kept up his relations with 
persons of other pursuits, and especially with 
literary men. Indeed, I think it was his de- 
sire to achieve a place and a memory among 
this class, quite as much as a mere interest in 
the historic theme, which led him to devote 
so much of life and strength to his history of 
American Slavery; a book which seems to 
me a marvel of execution, considering the 
training and pre-occupation of its author. 

I remember to have been quite surprised at 
the opinions he expressed to me, at his lodg- 
ings in Washington, half-a-dozen years ago, 
as to the whole question of the position of lit- 
erature in a republic. He said that, in his 
judgment, after the war questions should have 
been finally settled and the war debt paid— 
this last leading to greater freedom of trade 
and a diminution in the number of office-hold- 
ers—politics would never again be a pursuit 
of so much relative importance as heretofore, 
in America. When he grew to maturity, he 
said, politics seemed to every poor boy the 
all-engrossing sphere; but the great growth of 
science, literature and art had already made 
politics only one of several outlets for indi- 
vidualambition; and this change, he thought, 
would probably become more and more pro- 
nounced. No doubt the Massachusetts asso- 
ciations of Mr. Wilson had much to do with 
this enlarged habit of mind. But while in 
most states of our Union, a man’s importance 
is still chiefly estimated by the public offices 
he has held, it is something to remember that 
the man who had worke 1 his way from a shoe- 
maker’s bench to the Vice-Presidency of the 
republic was thus able to do justice to other 
intellectual careers. 

When the men who managed our war at 
Washington, come to be painted vividly and 
graphically, as they yet may be, we shall see 
how much it was worth to the nation to have 
at the head of the Military Committee in the 
Senate one as true and upright as Wilson: 
Perhaps I have been led to dwell especially on 
this quality from undying gratitude for his 
fidelity to the early colored regiments when 
the soldiers were brought to utter despera- 
tion and their families to bitter want, by the 
temporary refusal of the government to fulfil 
its contract with them in respect to pay. 
During more than a year, while Republicans 
so conspicuous as Senator Fessenden and 
Thaddeus Stevens were laboring to retard and 
defeat justice, Henry Wilson was laboring to 
accomplish it; he never grew weary in the 
long and disheartening contest; and to him, 
even more than to Mr. Sumner, did the col- 
ored soldiers owe it that they were not driv- 
en, in sheer despair, to such acts of mutiny 
as that for which Sergeant Walker of the 
Third South Carolina was shot. Among Mr. 
Wilson’s many laurels let this humbler leaf 
be laid in gratitude upon his bier. T. W. A, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


How beautiful were the pale flowers, love’s 
last gift, that were shed over the bier of dear 
Abby Tolman. And how emblematic was 
the sweet fragrance of the opening buds, of the 
acts of kindness with which her young life 
was go rich. 

It seems but a day, so fleeting is Time, since 
I listened to the sympathetic and earnest 
thought embodied in an essay which Miss Tol- 
man read upon the occasion of the graduating 
of the class of Kindergarten teachers, of 
whom she was one. The bloom and freshness 
of health and of youth were upon her face, 
and with aims so high, and purposes so noble, 
we, who listened to her, all said, ‘‘How blessed 
to consecrate a life to such useful ends.” 

No necessity impelled her to this work, ex- 
cept the strong desire of her nature to do good. 
Miss Tolman early planned to carry the re- 
fined and elevated influences of her own beau- 
tiful home to the hearts and minds of neglect- 
ed children. The opportunity was soon given 
her of making practical her philanthropic re- 
solves. A faithful teacher of the Kindergarten 
at the North End Mission was ill, and it was 
feared that this one bright oasis in the lives 
of these children, gathered infrom the most 
squalid by-ways, must be abandoned. Miss 
Tolman came to the rescue, and, for months, 
there was never a day too cold, nor a storm 
too severe, to deter her from gathering the lit- 
tle ones about her. 

The influence she exerted over these be- 
fore undisciplined waifs, was something magi- 
cal. If voices were raised in turbulence or 
in anger, afew of her fitly spoken, gentle 
words sufficed to restore calmness and order. 
No more severe rebuke could be given than to 
have the love of the children for their teacher 
questioned in their acts. 

I recall one scene so touching that it moist- 
ened, atthe time, the eyes of more than one 
visitor who was present. Some misunder- 
standing had arisen in the distribution of their 





blocks, and the usual redress among this class 
was resorted to—blows andangry words. Miss 
Tolman said, with a surprised and grieved tone, 
“Tam sure that no little boy or girl who 
loves his teacher and wishes her to love them 
would be so naughty.”’ 

Silence prevailed, and the work went on; 
but soon the little offender stole noiselessly 
along and clasped the teacher’s cheeks in her 
little hands, and looking up into her face she 
said, ‘*Teacher, I do love you, and I hope you 
love me,” and a kiss assured her of restored 
affection. It was with effort that a child 
could be kept at home when not well, and 
when actually too ill to go, they would cry to 
see their teacher. Under such circumstances 
the darkest and dingiest attic rooms, as well 
as damp cellars, were visited by her, and other 
things besides the cheer of her gentle face 
made these visits very precious and never to 
be forgotten. 

I visited the Kindergarten one morning with 
a lady of varied experience in life, and when 
we went out she said, ‘I have never witnessed 
amore beautiful sight.’’ I give her own words, 
for they seem prophetic now. ‘That young 
angelic girl seems to me inspired to devote 
herself, for the love of it, to such a work. No 
one can say that there is no longer heroism 
and self-sacrifice in the world.” She contin- 
ued, ‘*The words of the Master were continu- 
ally upon my lips, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.’ ” 

What precious memories will cluster around 
the com‘ng Christmas, to us who spent it last 
year with Abby Tolman, arranging the Christ- 
mas Tree at the mission for the children of the 
Kindergarten. Notonly had she given freely 
her time and strength to these children, but 
now upon each was bestowed by her some 
useful gift—every child went home with a 
strong, warm pair of new shoes, and besides, 
there were many things to please their fancy 
and gratify their taste. And with what tender, 
touching thoughtfulness the gifts were dis- 
tributed; the most neglected and forlorn child 
was the one to be best remembered. 

To an illness contracted while in the Kinder- 
garten, must be ascribed the rapid and early 
decline of our young friend. How sad it is 
to relinguish the fond hold upon a life so use- 
ful and sofu'l of promise. Although removed 
from us, still do her works praise her, and her 
dear memory serves to make our faith in good- 


ness strong. M. J. 8. B 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CON- 
VENTION. 


The Woman’s National Temperance Con- 
vention, which met in Cincinnati, Oct. 17, 18, 
and 19, was a highly respectable and influen- 
tial assembly of women, consisting of more 
than 200 delegates from nineteen states and 
territories. They limited their transactions 
strictly to their Temperance work, but are 
evidently becoming aware of their need of 
the ballot. This was evidenced by their cor- 
dial response to the resolution of sympathy 
tendered them by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, then in session at New 
York, and also by their adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Mrs. Governor 
Wallace, of Indiana, an influential woman, an 
earnest Christian, and a tireless temperance 
worker. 

Resolved, Finally, that whereas women are 
the greatest sufferers from the liquor traffic, 
and realizing that it is to be ultimately sup- 
pressed by means of the ballot, we, the Chris- 
tian women of the land, in Convention assem- 
bled, do pray Almighty God and all true and 
good men that this question of the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic may be submitted to 
all the adult citizens of this country, irrespec- 
tive of sex; not asa means cf enlarging our 
rights nor of antagonizing the sexes, but as a 
means of protecting ourselves, our children 
and our homes from the ravages of the rum 
power. 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, 
was unanimously re-elected President, with 
twenty-two Vice-Presidents. Miss Frances 
E. Willard, of Illinois, Corresponding Secreta 
ry; Mrs. 8S. K. Leavitt, of Ohio, Treasurer. 
The time of the annual meeting was changed 
to October, and efficient plans of action were 
adopted for the coming year. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
as to some of the methods adopted by the wo- 
men of this country in their warfare against 
the vices of society, there can be no doubt of 
the value of their work, and that it is proving 
a powerful auxiliary to the direct movement 
for the Enfranchisement of Woman. 





WELL DONE TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee has come to the front on one 
phase of the Woman question. The boards 
of education in that state ‘‘will not hereafter 
pay any teacher less money than another for 
the single fault of being a woman, instead of 
aman.” ‘The crime of sex is not very great, 
then, according to the Tennessee estimate. 
But this decision is causing a little ripple in 
educational circles over there. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Fioripr CLemson, last surviving child 

of John C. Calhoun, died recently in South 
Carolina. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiverMoRE was unanimous- 
ly elected President of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association at the annual meeting 
in New York week before last. 


Miss Berenice Morrison has donated to 
Pritchett Institute, at Glasgow, Mo., $100,000, 
of which $50,000 goes to the erection and 
equipment of an astronomical observatory. 

Mrs. Wi xson, the wife of Henry Witson, 
whose maiden name was Harriet M. Hower, 
died in May, 1870. She wasa lady of unusual 
mental and personal attractions. 


Miss Ann Wuitney has been awarded a 
prize of $500 by the committee having charge 
of the Sumner Memorial. Miss Whitney has 
just completed a statue of Adams for the Com- 
monwealth. 


Mrs. Matiipa FLetcuer, the eloquent lady 
lecturer of Towa, has removed to Chicago. 
She has written a book, and is courting fame 
through the medium of authorship as well as 
lecturing. 


Miss Cooke has just been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Butler County, Iowa, 
but Mr. Huff, the Republican incumbent of 
the office, contests her election on the ground 
that being a woman she is not eligible. 


Miss Louisa M. Atcorr, was welcomed by 
a large and distinguished reception at the resi- 
dence of Miss Mary L. Booth, in Madison 
Avenue, New York, on Saturday evening last. 
Miss Alcott will spend most of the winter in 
New York. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is about to be 
criticized in an unexpected quarter. We are 
told that ‘a meeting of reformed inebriates 
will be held in Tremont Temple on Sunday of 
next week. The object is to take exceptions 
to Mrs. Livermore’s classification of drunk- 
ards with other criminals,” 


Mrs. Van Cort, the well-known Methodist 
revivalist, is preaching successfully at the 
Meionaon in Boston. She began to lead the 
noonday prayer meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association last month, and on Sat- 
urday the meeting was so large as to render it 
necessary to occupy Tremont Temple. 


Mrs. Saran A. Froyp, of this city, has for 
four years lectured Sunday afternoons and 
evenings at John A. Andrew Ha!! without 
once failing, until the evening of the 14th inst., 
when, from a severe cold, she was unable to 
speak the usual length of time. Surely this 
speaks for Woman’s devotion to duty,especial- 
ly as she receives no remuneration for her 
services. 


Sister Sr. James, one of the teachers at 
the Notre Dame Convent School in Worcester, 
Mass., died on Sunday of consumption, aged 
twenty-one years. Funeral services were 
held Tuesday morning in St. John’s church, 
all the priests in the city assisting. The 
hearse was escorted to the depot by the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality of St. John’s church, of 
which deceased was director, 


Mrs. Gitiesriz, of Philadelphia, Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Executive Committee of 
the Centennial, proposes to present, for the as- 
tonishment and edification of visitors, a Na- 
tional Cookery Book, including receipts for 
preparing those dishes which are peculiarly 
American. It is proposed to give about twen- 
ty receipts from each State and Territory, 
each different and all characteristic of the 
country. Even clam chowder and pumpkin- 
pie are to be made to pay tribute to the Cen- 
tennial. 


Dr. Fanny Bervinersiav, who graduated 
with high honors in Switzerland, as Doctor of 
Medicine, was not allowed, on her return to 
her home in St. Petersburg, Russia, to prac- 
tice her profession there, because she had not 
received her education in that city. She 
therefore came to America, andis now in Bos- 
ton for the purpose of studying our language 
and becoming acquainted with our manners 
and customs; when this is accomplished she 
has the promise of appointment to the post 
of house-physician in the female department 
of one of our large New York hospitals. 


Rev. Miss Smivey has been at work at the 
South End, of Boston, giving Bible readings 
at the Mount Vernon Church, Ashburton 
Place, every day last week excepting Thurs- 
day. Thus two Christian women are doing a 
great work in this city. Totally dissimilar in: 
every other particular, they are alike in 
awakening a religious interest, Mrs. Van 
Corr by her strong, earnest, powerful ap- 
peals, Miss Smizeyr by her calm, deep, quiet, 
thoughtful methods of thought and speech— 
both by the breadth and depth of their con- 
victions and their earnest consecration to their 
work. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
[ConTINvED FROM Pace 389. ] 
The following is a report on 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TEXAS. 


Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. Am. W. S. Asso. 
Your favor of the 4th inst., inviting my hus- 
band, L. B. Hiatt, M. D., and myself, to rep- 
resent Texas as delegates at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, was received Nov. 14th. Too late, as 
you see, for even a response to reach you be- 
fore the adjournment of the Convention. — 

I should consider it an inestimable privilege 
to meet with and listen to the veterans in the 

ood cause, who will there offer the fairest 
fruit and richest sheaves from the harvest of 
their experience, and prepare plans and dis- 
cuss methods for the coming year. But all 
this must come to me through the Woman’s 
Journat. But for the facts, arguments and 
inspiration which I found in the JourNat, it 
is more than doubtful whether I should have 
attempted to write a Memorial on Suffrage to 
the assembled wisdom of the State in the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Austin. Since the 
presentation of the Memorial I have had some 
very interesting letters on the subject from a 
few of our leading men; some for, others 
against Woman Suffrage, but all treating the 
subject respectfully. I copy below a portion 
of one just received. I should like to give it 
entire with the writer’s name, but have not 
his permission to do so. 

‘As you apprehended, the question of Suf- 
frage had been definitely settled in the Con- 
vention before the reception of yourletter. It 
remains as heretofore, unrestricted Manhood 
Suffrage, negroes, drunkards, roughs, riff-raff, 
and the entire scum of society. That all the 
rabble, the very délris of society, should be 
allowed a voice in government, and yet intel- 
ligent, highly cultivated women, whose per- 
sons and actions are amenable to the laws of 
the state, and who own and pay taxes on prop- 
erty, should be debarred from a voice in mak- 
ing the laws which are to affect their persons 
and property equally with that of the men, is 
to my mind simply an outrage on reason and 
justice. .... The fear of ignoring the right 
of peticion, and gallantry towards your sex on 
the part of a few, prevented the Memorial 
from being summarily rejected. Outside of 
—— and —— I know of no member of the Con- 
vention who openly favors Woman Suffrage 
in any form. It is true there are a number of 
gentlemen who, in private conversation, will 
admit the justice of your plea, but avoid it by 
saying that ladies generally neither demand 
nor desire the right to vote. The truth is, 
these men (and society is full of them) have 
not the moral courage to do simple justice.” 

Thus you see that, so far as the action of 
this Convention is concerned, our cause is de- 
feated. Yet I do not feel either disappointed, 
discouraged or defeated. I think there is 
hardly a State in the Union that has such 
just and excellent laws concerning the proper- 
ty rights of Women as Texas. There is also 
great liberality of sentiment here concerning 
the avocations and labor of women. But the 
right of Woman to the ballot seems to be al- 
most a new idea to our people. It may have 
been more thought of and discussed in the 
older parts of the State. We have only such 
knowledge of the views of our frontier voters 
on the subject, as may be obtained by private 
conversation in a somewhat wide circle of ac- 

uaintance, both social and professional, but 
lon proud to say that, as a rule, they are 
quick to see, and admit the injustice of with- 
holding the ballot from women. With poli- 
ticians it is otherwise. All three of the mem- 
bers of the Convention from this District vot- 
ed for the ee of the Suffrage Memori- 
al. Will politicians never learn that justice 
eye even a politician? 
have never lived in a community where 
the women were more nearly abreast with the 
men in all the activities of life than here in 
this frontier settlement. In our State a wo- 
man’s property, real or personal, is her own, 
to keep, to convey, or to bequeath. The un- 
usual number of widows here, due to the in- 
cursions of the Indians during and since the 
war, has made the management as well asthe 
ownership of property by women so common 
a thing that it attracts no notice. I do not 
mean the conducting of extensive business es- 
tablishments, such as exceptional women at- 
tain to in the centers of trade, but of farms, 
large and small, and stock, and the general 
providing for, bringing up and “‘setting out” 
ofafamily. I might give interesting instances, 
but that would take time, and my point is this, 
that the laws which have enabled, and the cir- 
cumstances which have driven women to rely 
upon and to exert themselves, have been high- 
ly educational, not only to them but also to 
the community, to a degree and in a direction 
of which they are quite unconscious, But the 
importance of this education to the future— 
who can measure it? It is true that many of 
them can neither read nor write, but in this 
the men are not in advance of them. It as 
often happens that the woman can read while 
the man cannot, as the reverse. And they are 
almost universally resolved that their children 
shall not grow up in the ignorance that was 
their portion. If the women could vote, our 
Constitutional Convention wonld not think of 
submitting a Constitution that did not secure 
to the State a liberal free school system. 

Knowing what I do, I cannot help the con- 
viction that, in the hearts of our people, there 
is good soil for the germination and growth of 
that particular end of justice enveloped in 
Woman Suffrage, if only it could be skillfully 

lanted, shone upon by Southern suns, and 

anned by Southern breezes. And though the 
seed I have dropped may have fallen by the 
wayside, in aftertime some seed shall find the 
good ground and grow with tropical luxuri- 
ance, and then shall our Lone Star State 
“shine in the sudden making of splendid 
names.’’ For are not the victories of peace 
more glorious than those of war? 

Yours for that future, 
Saran G. W. Hiarrt. 
Decatur, Wise Co., Texas, Nov. 16. 


NEW YORK REPORT. 
To the American Woman Suffrage Association in 

Convention assembled : Greeting. 

Like pilgrims we come over toilsome ways 
to our yearly Mecca to extend and receive 
fraternal greeting. Though unladen with the 
rich harvests of success, we come bearing 
golden promises of ultimate triumph. De- 
feat and discouragement have not vanquished 
nor faith made us whole. The various meth- 
ods of Suffrage work throughout the State 
bear fruit in many indirect ways and are so 





many stepping stones to the higher good we 
seek 


ek. 

As a society little has been done to further 
the general gain; regular monthly meetings 
have been held at 80 Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn, at which the reading of a summary 
of Suffrage news, prepared by different mem- 
bers, has been the chief feature. Interesting 
discussions on significant topics keep all well 
informed on the progress of the principles we 
advocate. An effort to keep the subject be- 
fore the public was made by circulating Suf- 
frage tracts. The excellent tract entitled 
“The Nonsense of It,” by Col. Higginson, was 
sent by mail to five hundred persons. This 
plan will be carried out during the coming 
year, as the society believes that to a large 
majority, the presentation of Suffrage princi- 
ples is sufficient to convince. 

We note, as significant facts, the attitude of 
politicians in the late elections toward the 
Temperance women of this city. Prior to the 
elections repeated requests were received by 
them to hold meetings in certain places and 
to advocate the claims of the best men to of- 
fice. The women engaged in State Charities 
exerted great influence for certain candidates 
to the offices of Commissioners of Charities. 
A gain in this direction is secured by the ap- 
pointment of women by the State as investi- 
gators of the management of State Charities. 

These and other encouraging signs of the 
times betoken the near day when Woman 
shall take her rightful place in the Govern- 
ment, exercising her large power in a legiti- 
mate and beneficial way. 

By order of Executive Committee of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Eten T, Brockway. 


REPORT FROM NEW JERSEY. 


‘‘Nature”, says Mr. Emerson, ‘thas made u 
her mind that what cannot defend itself shall 
not be defended.’’ The early history of Wo- 
man Suffrage in the State of New Jersey is the 
old story of submission inviting tyranny; of 
the forfeiture of birthright, through the lack 
of that eternal vigilance which is at once the 
price and guarantee of Liberty. Woman once 
voted in New Jersey, but heedless of her high 
privilege, it was wrested from her, and Man 
assumed the governing power as the true pre- 
rogative of his sex. Thus in our State a sys- 
tem of class-legislation superseded a truly re- 
publican form of government. Says our friend, 
Mary F. Davis, in a ‘‘Memorial’’ addressed to 
the State Legislature in 1870: 


On the second of July, 1776, the Provincial Con- 
gress of New Jersey, at Burlington, adopted a Con- 
stitution, which remained in force until 1844, in which 
Section 4 specified, as voters, ‘‘all the inhabitants of 
this colony, of full age,” &c. In 179), a committee 
of the Legislature reported a bill regulating elections, 
in which the words “he or she”’ are applied to voters, 
thus om legislative endorsement to the alleged 
meaning of the Constitution. 

The Legislature of 1807 departed from this wise and 
just precedent, and passed an arbitrary act, in direct 
violation of the Constitutional provision, restricting 
the Suffrage to white male adult citizens, and this des- 
potic ordinance was deliberately endorsed by the fra- 
mers of the State Constitution which was adopted in 
1844, This was plainly an act of usurpation and in- 
justice, as thereby a large portion of the law-abiding 
citizens of the State were disfranchised, without so 
much as the [rip of signifying their acceptance 
or rejection of the barbarous fiat which was to rob 
them of the sacred right of self-protection by means 
of a voice in the government, and to reduce them to 
the political level of the “pauper, idiot, insane per- 
son, or person convicted of crime.” 

If this flagrant wrong which was inflicted by one- 
half the citizens of a free commonwealth on the other 
half, had been aimed at any other than a non-aggres- 
sive and self-sacrificing class, there would have been 
fierce resistance, as in the case of the United Colo- 
nies under the British yoke. 


Naturally enough, under the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the white male adult the rights of both 
negro and woman would be terribly neglect- 
ed. The negro is now happily enfranchised, 
and the spread of intelligence and of greater 
aggressiveness on her own part causes the 
shackles of Woman to press more lightly year 
after year. 

In 1871 the Senate passed a bill restoring the 
natural right of mothers, to equal authority 
with fathers in the custody of their children, 
as follows: 


A testamentary guardian cannot be appointed fora 
child without the consent of the mother, given in 
writing, in the -—. of witnesses, neither can the 
child bound by indenture without the moth- 
er’s sanction; in a divorce suit the court of chancery 
now has the ay of determining which of the 

arents shall have the care of the minor children, and 
n case of death of the parent in whose custody the 
children are, they shall not revert to the surviving 
parent without a decree of the court. 


This bill was obtained through the personal 
influence of a woman. In 1573 married wo- 
men were rescued from great injustice by the 
following: 


1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jomer That any married wo- 
man who has received or shall hereafter receive, by 
gift, devise or bequest, any real or personal property, 
or the rents, issues and profits thereof, may execute, 
without the concurrence of her husband, a valid re- 
ceipt, release or disc: © therefor in the same man- 
ner and with the like effect as if she were sole and un- 
married; which receipt, release or discharge, duly ac- 
knowledged, in the same manner as deeds of real es- 
tate are by law required to be acknowledged, may be 
recorded in the surrogate’s office of the proper coun- 
ty, in the same manner and with the like effect as oth- 
<2 ipts and di ges may be recorded in said 
office. 


In the present year, 1875, we have enacted 
the following laws: 


A Supplement to an Act entitled: “An Act to 
Amend the Law Relating to the Property of Married 
Women.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey: That any married wo- 
man who is living in a state of separation from her 
husband, under and by virtue of the final judgment 
or decree of any court, when such judgment or de- 
cree is founded upon her application for such sepa- 
ration, may, at any time during the continuance of 
such separation, convey mo page and lease, or 
devise auy interest, estate or right that she may have 
in any real property, such as came to her by gift, 
through or from her said husband, in the same man- 
ene with the like effect as if she were sole and 
single. 

And be it enacted, That any married man who is 
living in a state of separation from h'‘s wife, under 
and by virtue of the final judgment or decree of any 
court, when such judgment or decree is founded 
upon his application for such separation, may, at any 
time during the continuance of such separation, 
convey, mortgage and lease, or devise any interest, 
estate or right that he may have in any real property, 
except such as came to him by gift through or from 
his said wife, in the same manuer and with like ef- 
fect, as if he were sole and unmarried. 


Also the following: 


A Supplement to the Act entitled: “An Act in re- 
spect to Insurance for Lives for the Benefit of Mar- 
ried Women:”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, That from and after the 
pecesee of this Act, any married woman holding a 

olicy of Insurance on the life of her husband or 
other person, may transfer and assign the same to 
her husband or to any other person or persons with 
his assent, as if she was at the time of making such 
transfer and assignment a single female, and the as- 
signee or assignees of such policy or policies, shall 
hold the same in as full and ample a manner as if the 
assigner at the time of making such assignment had 
been sole and unmarried. 








And this law regarding women living sepa- 
rate from their husbands: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, That any married wo- 
man living in a state of separation from her husband, 
and entitled by the final decree of any court to ali- 
mony or separate maintenance, may, by her deed to 
him or any other person, execute with or without 
his concurrence, acknowledged by her in the manner 
required by law, in case of husband and wife joining 
in a conveyance of land, r. lease or bar her dower in 
any lands in this State whereof her husband is seized 
at the execution of such deed, or of which he may 
thereufter become seized. 

Approved April 9, 1875. 

REVISED STATUTES 1875. 
Married Women. 

1. Her wages and quip in any employment 
carried on separately from her husband, or any in- 
vestment of such wages shall be her sole and sepa- 
rate property. 

2. She may bind herself by contract in the same 
manner and tothe same extent asif she were un- 
married—these contracts to be obligatory both in law 
and equity and be enforced against her in her own 
name apart from her husband, but she may not be- 
come an eadorser, or surety, or be liable on any 
promise to pay the debt of another. 

3. Any married woman whose husband is an idiot, 
lunatic or of unsound mind, or imprisoned in States 
Prison for crime, may during the continuance of any 
of these contingencies, release, transfer or convey 
any interest or right she may have in real estate as 
if sele; but this shall) not affect any right her husband 
may have in such property. 

4. If she acquire real or personal ape she 
py! give a valid receipt for it, which may be record- 
ed if necessary. 

5. She may, if of age, make a will, but she cannot 
affect her husband's title to her real estate. 

6. She may sue, and be sued in her own name. 

7. She cannot execute a conveyance or mortgage 
of her real estate without her husband joining her, 
nor can she deprive him of his courtesy. 


Within the last two years women have been 
legally eligible to the Boards of Public Edu- 
cation. Women well fitted for the position 
are ready, and waiting to be appointed, but 
judging from the few nominations we have 

eard of, the law permitting their election 
must be an unpopular one with existing School 
Boards. Education itself is nevertheless very 
largely in the hands of women. The pay of 
women in schools is greatly inferior to that of 
men, but the public are beginning to realize 
the injustice. 

The hundreds of women who are entering 
on scientific, professional and artistic work in 
the large cities, will carry back to their homes 
in all parts of the State, an inspiration for a 
larger, higher life, that cannot fail to make 
women such a power in the State that no fu- 
ture Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments will dare set aside their demand for the 
restoration of the ballot to their sex, as a 
‘thing undesirable.” The newspapers report an 
eloquent Fourth of July oration, from the lips 
of a lady, an address well received, and a 
ars improvement upon the usual national 

oliday speech. 

All these efforts are sowing the seed of the 
great change, the first fruits we can already 
see, and the harvest is waiting for earnest 
workers. 

Women must achieve their own independ- 
ence; then it will be truly their own, and 
highly prized. 

“God made us free;—man made us slaves.” 

“We will as God wills; God’s will be done.” 


Mrs. C. C. Hussey, 
Chairman, Ex. Com. N. J. W. S. Asso. 
East Orange, N. J., Nov. 17, 1875. 


CALIFORNIA REPORT, 


Having been appointed, by the State Board 
of Control, as a delegate to represent Califor- 
nia at your Anniversary Meeting, but having 
been absent from the scene of my accustomed 
labors for six months, I can hardly be expect- 
ed, from personal knowledge, to add much of 
interest, since my last Report, rendered at the 
Annual Meeting ofthe N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Association in May, which was published at 
that time, in the columns of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. Yet I would repeat my assurance of 
unabated interest in the cause, and express my 
confidence that the many earnest friends in 
California will not fail to besiege the coming 
Legislature when it convenes, as they have so 
often done in the past. 

Although we have hitherto failed in our ef- 
forts for Enfranchisement, yet through con- 
stant and unwearied agitation of the subject, 
public sentiment is being rapidly permeated 
with the justice of our cause, and the right and 
duty of Woman to act wherever her ability or 
inclination may direct is everywhere being 
recognised. Not only in the lecture field and 
on School Boards is she now welcomed, where 
once she would have been considered as whol- 
ly out of her ‘‘appropriate sphere;” but in the 
professions of Theology, Medicine and Law, 
she has appeared, with credit to herself, and 
benefit to the cause of humanity. Let us there- 
fore take courage and work on, knowing that 
victory shall finally be ours. 

There is but little doing for Suffrage here 
just now. The recent decision of the United 
Supreme Court, touching the inapplicability 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
will have a good effect and satisfy the friends 
that there is no cross-path to the desired goal, 
but the question must be met, and the bat- 
tle fought on its merits. 

Mary F. Snow. 

Rec. Sec. Cal. State Board of Control. 


ANOTHER CALIFORNIA REPORT. 


Dear Mapam:—Our Society would be most 
naPhy to answer your cordial invitation in 
the Woman’s JournaL, by sending a delegate 
to your Convention, but distance forbids; so 
we can only send a poor letter to express our 
cordial sympathy with the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and our appreciation of its progress. 

Since the judicial decision, whereby we 
know just where weare, we have felt more 
than ever encouraged, for now, all Impartial 
Suffragists will work for one issue. 

Public sentiment, here, is rapidly changing 
in favor of Equal Rights, and we feel that if we 
work wisely and with energy, the time is not 
far distant when we shall stand at the polls un- 
challenged. 

We have regular meetings of our little Club 
at San Jose, and hold ourselves in readiness to 
work in all ways that may present, to advance 
our standing as the equals of men, even if we 
have no immediate Suffrage work. We hope 
to bring a strong influence to bear upon the 
next Legislature, for we may accidentally, if 
by no other means, win Suffrage, if we are 
watchful and earnest. 

The cause of Woman’s Rights has gained 
much in California, the past few years, by the 
quiet, persistent efforts of a few noble and 
whole-souled women. 

Those friends are still alert, true and ener- 
getic, and no opportunity to press an advan- 
tage will be lost. 

{oping the Convention will be a grand suc- 





cess, and do much for the cause so dear to us 
all, I remain, Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. H. McKee, 


9 
—————— 


nation to the dominant class—the men. At 
maturity, she takes this as a matter of course 
while all outside associations, including the lit. 


Cor. Sec., Santa Clara Co., W. 5S. A. | erature of the age, put in her way from infancy 


San Jose, Cal., Nov. 10, 1875. 

The following letters were received and 
read: 

LETTER FROM ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Newton Hicuianps, Mass., Nov. 5, 1875. 
Dear Mrs. Stone : 

That small portion of the world which knows 
anything about me, knows that I wish God- 
speed to every effort made by truly good wo- 
men in an earnest and honest spirit, to elevate 
their sex; and that I believe the use of the 
ballot to be an indispensable step to the best 
condition of mental and moral growth among 
us. Ido most solemnly believe that this is 
one of the efforts which Christ is ready now 
to bless, and which His church will assume be- 
fore many years. I am, Madam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Evizabpetu Stuart PHE pes. 


LETTER FROM LAVINIA GOODELL. 
JANESVILLE, Wis., Nov. 2, 1875. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex-Com., A. W.S.A. 

It would give me great pleasure to meet the 
friends of Suffrage at the Annual Meeting in 
New York, this fall; but, since this is imprac- 
ticable, I must content myself with a word of 
greeting by note. 

I cannot remember the time when I did not 
think women ought to vote. The old Anti- 
Slavery struggle, which was the educator of 
so many of us, was at its hight in my child- 
ish days; and the arguments for the freedom 
and equality of all men before the law which 
I heard so frequently at home, in public meet- 
ings, and through the press, were my earliest 
intellectual stimulus. Instinctively I applied 
the same reasoning to women. Hence the 
equal right of Woman to social, civil and politi- 
cal equality, has always been to me like an 
axiom which it were as idle to dispute as to 
undertake to controvert the multiplication 
table. According to my earliest recollections 
of the ‘‘Woman’s Rights’? movement, as it 
was called, Suffrage was but one among many 
of the rights claimed, and stood rather in the 
background. The propriety of Woman’s 
speaking in public before a promiscuous as- 
sembly, was the most hotly and fiercely con- 
tested of any of her new claims. Her claim 
to equal wages for equal work; to broader 
fields of industry; tothe right to hold her 
property, after marriage, in her own name; 
to enter the professions; to obtain higher educa- 
tion, even to perform literary work, were all 
questions in issue, and combated with such 
bitterness and prejudice that few women had 
the moral courage to declare themselves in 
favor of any of these innovations. But, now, 
all these battles have been fought and sub- 
stantially won excepting that of Suffrage. 
Propriety is no longer shocked at beholding 
a woman on the rostrum. The problems of 
wages and of industry are rapidly being solv- 
ed. The heavy, barred gates of the profes- 
sions creak on their hinges, and by persever- 
ing pushes they are opening to Woman. The 
married woman’s property laws are constantly 
changing for the better. College doors are 
opening. The field of literature is wide open 
and full of busy gleaners. Is not this noble 
progress for a quarter of a cehtury? If in 
the next quarter we gain the Suffrage—the last 
stronghold of the enemy—the last ‘‘ditch’’ 
in which they have taken their stand and 
which they will fiercely contest, we shall do 
a grand work. And yet,I believe we shall 
gain it in less time than that. The fields are 
already white for the harvest. In speaking 
to the people in different parts of my own 
State on temperance during the last few 
months, I have been surprised and encouraged 
to find that my most radical Woman Suffrage 
expressions have been listened to with the 
greatest interest, and received with enthusi- 
astic applause. There is not a subject before 
the people to-day, which excites more earnest, 
attentive interest or stronger feeling than 
that of Woman’s claim tothe ballot. All that 
is needed is further enlightenment. If we 
could but send a sufficient number of wise 
and judicious speakers throughout our States, 
to speak not only in cities and large towns, 
but in the smaller places where they would 
reach the masses of quiet, thoughtful coun- 
try men and women, distribute tracts, and 
obtain subscribers to the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
a plenteous harvest would be gathered. 

The temperance work is doing much toward 
showing women their need of the ballot. The 
awakened interest of women in legal ques- 
tions is another hopeful sign. As they come 
to understand the laws, they will see more 
than ever, how helpless they are without a 
voice in legislative halls. Our Woman's State 
Temperance Alliance, at its recent Annual 
Meeting, voted to petition the Legislature for 
a prohibitory law, and to ask a hearing on 
the subject before the Legislature, through a 
committee of ladies. Last year, my good 
temperance sisters could with difficulty be re- 
strained from passing a resolution to the effect 
that they did not advise ‘‘meddling with poli- 
tics.” Is not that encouraging progress? 
Next year I hope to be able to report an aux- 
illary Suffrage Association for Wisconsin. 

Yours cordially, Lavinta GoopELL. 
Attorney at Law. 
LETTER FROM HON. A. C. VORIS. 


Axron, On10, Nov. 10, 1875. 

H. B. Blackwell, Esq., Cor. Sec. W. S. Asso. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 29th ult., 
received. Till quite recently I had anticipat- 
ed with much pleasure joining in your meet- 
ing this centenary year of so many grand re- 
solves in behalf of human liberty, but the 
long continued and now very severe illness of 
Mrs. Voris will prevent. I am exceedingly 
sorry to be thus compelled to send regrets in- 
stead of appearing in proper person. I am 
hopeful for the future, but dare not say that 
the fulfillment of our hopes is near at hand. 
A cordial public sentiment in our behalf must 
to a great extent be created first, and Woman 
herself needs this education quite as much as 
the men. Until she feels the jliving and ac- 
tive conviction that she is an essential factor 
in the regeneration of our political arrange- 
ments, and has a real and higher idea of her- 
self, and is possessed of more moral courage 
than now, she can never break the fetters that 
bind her in political nonentity. Ido not say 
that this comes of any innate tendency of Wo- 
man to be indifferent to this question, but 
rather attribute it to the character of her edu- 
cation, and until this is exalted the mass of 
womankind will travel on, making no ade- 
quate efforts for emancipation. The trouble 


' is, that her early ideas are all bent in subordi- 


| 


} 
| 





to decrepitude, tend to turn her away from all 
things political. She is, in fact, educated for 
no higher range of duty or privilege than that 
enjoyed by her to-day. Change this current 
of education, and a new world of women will 
rise up, full of unquenchable aspirations for g 
higher life and a wider range of duty and 
powers, the manifestation of which in the con. 
scientious and intelligent efforts of a majority 
of the women of the State would be irresistj. 
ble, making the old despotic dogmas, that so 
long have held her down, to tremble and fajj 
before her like grass before the mower. The 
friends of human progress everywhere should 
see to it that the young are better instructed: 
if necessary, should force the teachers, preach- 
ers, writers and publishers of the country to 
give a helping hand toward the cultivation of 
a public sentiment that will give better re. 
solves and higher aspirations to the coming 
woman. 

Such writers and pete are so much the 
exception that I feel like saying a hearty good 
word for the Harper’s Monthly and Weekly Jour. 
nals. Even when the conviction exists among 
these educators of public sentiment, there is a 
timid feeling that to treat favorably the po. 
litical rights of women, will provoke hostility 
in community. This may have been true 
once, but we are a long way in an investigat- 
ing age that kindly looks at the other side of 
the question. The ear of mankind is opening 
to honest, candid, frank discussion and reflec. 
tion, despising the moral coward. The peri- 
odical literature of the day readily opens the 
way to get the merits of the Woman question 
before the thoughtful consideration of every 
reader in the land, if properly handled. 

I suggest to the Association that a most tell- 
ing effort may be made in this direction,— 
vastly more so than in the lecture field. From 
what I know of the power of those associated 
and sympathizing with you, much can be 
gained by a persistent effort made this way. 
In the note sent me it is suggested that an ef- 
fort be made to induce the State Legislatures 
to enlarge the franchise, so that women may 
vote for President of the United States. This 
is well enough so far as the agitation of the 
question is concerned; but as who are electors 
is defined by the State Constitutions gener- 
ally, an amendment of the organic law of the 
States must be secured before women can be 
fully free. No adequate legislation, either or- 
ganic or otherwise, can be had till the present 
electors are willing to extend the right to wo- 
men; this brings us back to my first position, 
that we must educate upward to a public sen- 
timent in accord with Woman’s Rights. 

Iam very confident this work is unfolding 
itself to many loyal hearts, that heretofore 
have been only passively friendly. The ques- 
tion is being very widely discussed in the 
spirit of honest inquiry. Our social circles, 
neighborhood lyceums, and the lecture plat- 
form hear it discussed with a kindly sympathy 
leaning toward those we love so well. Why 
may not my wife and daughters exercise the 
same great right that I and my sons enjoy? is 
being answered in every neighborhood in their 
favor. These discussions bring personal in- 
vestigation, and personal investigation in the 
spirit of honest inquiry always leads the think- 
er to fall into the ranks with those demand- 
ing Equal Rights for women. 

olitical parties, legislators and jurists, will 
find it easy to fall in with the popular current 
when public sentiment is properly educated 
to give direction the right way to the current. 
Please remember that much of this work must 
be done among the women. My cordial sym- 
pathy is with your work. Yours truly, 

A. U. Vorts. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
morning session was the address of Mrs. Mal- 
loy, editor of the La Grange (Ind.) Standard: 

ADDRESS OF EMMA MALLOY. 

Mrs. Emma Mo tay, of Indiana, said: 


I am asked to say something about the 
status of the Suffrage question in Indiana. 
The temperance movement which has, for a 
year and a half past, been moving over the 
State like a storm, has proven like the shock 
of a galvanic battery to a corpse, only the 
new life of the Suffrage movement is not sim- 
ulated. The shaking of the dry bones has 
really raised us up a grand army of earnest 
men anc women who know in their souls that 
this temperance battle will never be fought 
successfully until Woman’s influence is felt at 
the ballot-box. I am not here to give you 4 
history of that grand battle of the ‘‘crusade,” 
in the storm and shock of which Woman 
stood like the solid rock, but only to give 
some of the grand results. Through the 
stern lessons of those days, Woman learned 
how puny was the hand that held no ballot. 
When sixteen thousand of the best and purest 
women of the city of Chicago presented their 
petition to the Mayor and Common Council, 
asking the enforcement of the Sunday law, 
not that the saloons of that city be closed 
every day, but only on the Sabbath, you re- 
member the mob that assailed them upon tle 
street with a flood of obscenity and profanity 
that was enough to have made Billingsgate 
shudder; and how the cowardly police, who 
were the but too-willing tools of the rum 
element of that city, utterly refused to protect 
them. They were breaking no law in thus 
appealing. Have we not always been taught 
that the right of petition was the sacred right 
of every American citizen? And why, when 
a few weeks before, 12,000 working men ha 
presented their petitions, asking the protec- 
tion of that same Common Council, had they 


been received with such marked respect, a0 
these 16,000 intelligent and cultured women 
with such marked disrespect. Lét Mayor 


Colvin answer for himself. I shall always 
thank him for his frankness to those ladies, 
for this sentence rankles yet in the hearts of 
the women of the Northwest, ‘‘Ladies, you 
have no power to help lift me into office aga!- 
I was elected with this one thing expressly 12 
view, and I shall obey the behests of my con- 
stituency and sign that ordinance to-morrow 
morning, though a million women were appea'tg 
to me.” And then and there, not only the 
women of Chicago, but every thoughtful wo- 
man in the Northwest took this lesson home 
to her heart: ‘*Without the sting of the ballot 
we are but drones in the great hive of human 
endeavor.” 

But the women of the West have learned 
another lesson in this their period of develop- 
ment; that there is something for the wives 
and mothers to do in this grand age besides 
sit and wring their hands in an agony over the 
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s'aughter of the innocents. Long enough has 
Woman hungered and thirsted for justice and 
liberty, and now, as the great clock of time 
is striking to her four o’clock in this afternoon 
of the nineteenth century, at last she has 
turned upon her pursuers, and is demanding 
redress. The cry from the white lips of 
thousands of mothers to-day, is reformation, or 
revolution, which; and in this Centennial 
year our brothers are gently reminded that 
the same patriot blood flows in our veins that 
pitched King C yeorge’s tea into Boston harbor, 
and blood will tell.”’ 

{Mrs. MalloyJhere gave some apt illustra- 
tions, which excited some mirth, but which 
space forbids our giving entire, and closed by 
saying: | 

True,to some the morning dawn of this move- 
ment may seem yet far distant, but, as when 
one down ina well may see stars that never 
appear to the eyes of these standing out on 
the open plains of life; so, to the women who 
have been down in the deep abyss of sorrow, 
and for many years looking through tears for 
the first dawn of hope, appears already the 
star of the East. ; 

The great world may scoff at this move- 
ment, but youremember that it was only a very 
few years ago that Mr. Sumner said that ‘‘Lib- 
erty was national and slavery was sectional,”’ 
and all the world but Massachusetts laughed; 
for slavery sat enthroned in power, clanking 
the chains of the poor black nan, and declar- 
ing that her power could not be broken with- 
out destroying the Government,and that finally 
her sceptre ‘should be borne even unto Bun- 
ker Hill.” And I remember how the little de- 
yoted band, who were the advance guards of 
liberty, struggled over the desert, following 
the star of freedom, as a cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night, over deserts and dark- 
ness and tribulation, until at last it stood over 
the South-land, and told to the world that four 
millions of people were born into a newer and 
higher life. So again is heard the tocsin of 
the life guards of the nation, ringing from 
shore to shore, echoing from the crags of the 
Alleghenies to the snow-capped peaks of the 
Sierra Nevadas, telling us of a new star that 
has dawned, which shall by and by, like a 
diamond blazing in the dark, burn above our 
National capitol, proclaiming the emancipa- 
tionof Woman. The song upon the lips of the 
world to-day is 

“There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow, 
There’s a midnight darkness 

Changing into gray; 
Men of thought and men of action 
Clear the way!” 

At the afternoon session Charles C. Burleigh 

made the following address: 
ADDRESS OF C. C, BURLEIGH. 

To me the statements of the resolution 
seem so nearly self-evident, that argument in 
defense of them would be needless, but for 
the deep-seated prejudices and erroneous hab- 
its of thought which they have to encounter. 
We claim for Woman equality of political 
rights with Man, because she has an equal in- 
terest in the character of the government; 
shares with Man the burdens it imposes; and 
has the necessary intellectual and moral fit- 
ness for the discharge of the duties and the 
exercise of the rights of an equal citizen, and 
because, moreover, the State needs her partic- 
ipation in its affairs, in order to its own high- 
est welfare, and the best efficiency of its gov- 
ernment. The government needs to come as 
near as possible to the mind and heart of the 
whole people, to understand as fully as possi- 
ble the wants and feelings of all classes. 
But this it cannot do, while half the porate 
are unrepresented in the government. e 
are told by objectors, and we entirely agree 
with them here, that women differ from men 
in moral and intellectual, as much as in physi- 
cal constitution. Plainly, then, men cannot 
adequately represent women. All admit that 
the mercantile interest cannot adequately rep- 
resent the agricultural, or the mechanical, the 
manufacturing. Yet our opponents affirm, 
and we think truly, that women differ more 
from men than farmers from merchants, or 
manufacturers from mechanics. Both sexes 
therefore need actual representation, no less 
than these various classes. No merely con- 
structive representation will suffice. 

I have here an argument against Woman 
Suffrage, which, I am told, is regarded by its 
author as conclusive and unanswerable. Brief- 
ly stated, it is this: ‘ 

“The ultimate appeal in all disputes is 
force; by the term force being meant the 
combination of muscle, brain and money or 
credit, which constitutes military power. 
[Proof;—International disputes; armaments 
and wars of Europe; Intranational disputes ; 
police system, pro-slavery riots, in which were 
the men of the regiment called on to sup- 
press them; our civil war. | 

‘**The majority rules because it has the pre- 
pondering forces, the ballot representing the 
military strength of the country, i.e., as near 
as may be, those capable of bearing armes, 
or of directing war. [Proof;—various re- 
bellions; the whisky war in Pennsylvania; 
the great rebellion, recent Louisiana rebel- 
lions, &c., all indicating that when a minori- 
ty feels itself strong enough in a military 
sense, it is always ready to assert itself in 
arms. | 

‘“‘Deduction—if the nature of the ballot is 
so altered that it no longer represents the mili- 
tary strength, its power is gone. A force 
majority, although a numerical minority, will 
never, ina vital question, submit to a force 
minority which happens to be a numerical 
majority. Therefore, if Woman is to vote, 
she must bear arms.”’ 

This argument, at the outset we observe, 
tacitly concedes the right of Woman to the 
ballot; since it is based on the assumption, 
not that she cannot or will not use it well and 
wisely; but that, however wise and just the 
measures for which she votes, men, if out- 
voted by women mainly, will resist with law- 
less force the lawful authority of government. 
That is, they will put themselves in the 
wrong, simply because they have the physi- 
cal power to do so. The assumption is not 
very creditable to the men; and tends rather 
to disprove than to establish their exclusive 
right to rule. It used to be supposed that a 
first qualification for governing is to learn to 
obey; and that he who ruleth his own spirit 
is paar d than he who taketh a city. 

We might also, perhaps, take advantage of 
the terms of the objector’s argument, and say 
that even if women cannot bear arms, they 
may be ‘‘capable of directing war;”’ and 
Conspicuous instances might be cited, in which 





this capability has been shown with signal 
success. But thie is not a point on which we 
care toinsist. Be it,—as best it should be— 
that women are to take no part in fighting; it 
might still be urged that, as they can and do 
bear their proportion of the burdens cast 
upon the country by a state of war, and this, 
the experiences of our civil war have amply 
proved—their right to the ballot is no way 
lessened by their inability to Jefend it with 
the sword; so that the objection still amounts 
to this; men will wrong women, just because 
they can. 

Now I deny the objector’s premises. What- 
ever may have been in ages past, it is not 
true to-day that government rests only upon 
‘‘military power;” or that ‘“‘the ballot repre- 
sents,”’ or needs to represent, “‘the military 
strength” alone. Reverence for law, respect 
for established order, regard for the implied 
promise of obedience to the will of the ma- 
jority lawfully expressed, all help—and all 
together help mightily—to give efficiency to 
the ballot, and te uphold the government's 
authority. Reason and experience alike at- 
test thac, in a conflict between the govern- 
ment and those who rise against it, the former 
has a vast advantage. More and more the 
moral and spiritual forces are exerting a con- 
trol over the material. 

Moreover, the objector seems not to consid- 
er who, and how related to each other, are 
the parties to his imagined conflict between 
the ‘force majority” and the ‘‘numerical ma- 
jority;” and that, in the case supposed the 
latter will be made up of the mothers and 
the wives, the sisters and the daughters of 
those who will compose the former. Is it 
likely, is it even remotely possible, that the 
men, even if outvoted as supposed, would or- 
ganize an armed rebellion against a majorit 
so related tothem? Could they if they weuld, 
or would they if they could, combine their 
‘‘preponderating forces’ of ‘‘muscle, brain 
and money,” against those with whom they 
are so intimately associated and intermingled 
in all the experiences of life, and to whom 
they are so closely bound by all the ties of 
mutual dependence, interest and affection im- 
plied in these relations? 

In fact, what is generally true in cases of 
dissatisfaction with the course of a majority, 
would be yet more emphatically true in a case 
like this, that multitudes who share in the 
dissatisfaction will yet be unwilling to resist 
by lawless force. We saw this illustrated in 
the great rebellion. The rebels hoped for 
help from the Northern Democrats, who, like 
themselves were dissatisfied with the result of 
the Presidential election, and disliked the pol- 
icy of the successful party. But when it 
came to expressing their dislike by armed re- 
bellion, the Northern Democrats drew back, 
and large numbers of them joined heartily in 
upholding the government, however much 
they disapproved the policy of its administra- 
tion. So, and far more so, would it be, should 
there be ever such a case as our objector has 
imagined, of a majority composed of women 
mostly. Should any portion of the ‘force 
majority’’ propose to meet the case with armed 
resistance, a large and probably by far the 
larger part of it would at once be found sup- 
porting the authority of the numerical major- 
ity. At all events we are quite willing to 
risk the experiment. Let Woman have her 
right, and trust that the right way will prove 
the safe way. 


At the last evening session Miss Lelia E. 
Patridge of Philadelphia spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 


Miss Letra PatripGe began with an allu- 
sion to the speech of Patrick Henry before 
the Virginia Convention in 1787, in which he 
opposed the Constitution, beginning with, 
“The question, sir, turns on that poor little 
expression, ‘We, the people,’’’ adding, ‘‘And 
after the lapse of a hundred years, the ques- 
tion turns again on that poor little expression, 
‘*We the people,” which, though rich in prom- 
ise, you have kept poor in performance, for 
you have made it mean, We, halfthe people 
—wethe men. After an ee to make the 
phrase a verity, she referred to the apparent 
apathy of the masses to the Suffrage move- 
ment, asserting that it only proved that his- 
tory repeated itself; and spoke of the indif- 
ference not only of the people as a whole, 
but of the leaders among them, to the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. She then 
drew a parallel between the attitude of the 
British Parliament and the Colonists previous 
to the Revolution, and the treatment of the 
petitioners for Equal Rights by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. She averred that it was no 
sentimental desire for the ballot, or any ex- 
travagant idea of its powers which prompted 
the desire for its possession, but a knowledge 
that what it had done for men it would do for 
women, and in just the proportion that women 
were weaker than men, in just that degree 
was their need of it more urgent. 

Some illustrations were then given to show 
how the ballot would affect the rate of com- 
pensation for Woman’s labor, both directly 
and indirectly, proving conclusively that Wo- 
man’s wages would never equal those of men 
until she possessed the Suffrage. Miss Pat- 
ridge then touched upon the need of the 
country for the moral element in the govern- 
ment which Woman represents, saying, ‘‘You 
talk of Woman as the highest moral forse 
upon the earth, and yet you bind her hand 
and foot, and shut the doors of honor upon 
her, while the great world outside its walls 
goes on its way to ruin, and she may not even 
stretch out her hand to save, for fear of 
smirches on its spotless surface, closing with 
an appeal to let Woman take her true place by 
Man’s side as helpmeet and companion in all 
the duties of life, and so do justice at last to 
the whole human race. 

EVENING REMARKS, 


Miss Patripce began by saying: Before I 
went to Michigan I made this matter of talk 
a subject of much consideration. I had to 
because I was going to decide a very import- 
ant step upon the result of my considerations. 
I remembered the old proverb, ‘‘Speech is 
silver, but silence is gold,’’ but I knew we 
had not come down to a gold basis yet, and 
might even be glad of silver, so I went; and 
now I doubt no longer, for I know that it does 
do good to talk. People must think before 
they can act; and some are not able to think 
out things alone, — they need help, —and the 
40,000 votes we received in Michigan were 
the results of talk. It may seem to you a 
disheartening defeat to receive so few votes 
from that great State; but it was not so, be- 
cause the State was large, and the Suffragists 
lacked time, money, and speakers. If we 
had possessed these we should have inevitably 





carried the State, for the people of Michigan 
were ready for the step, albeit a step in ad- 
vance of the rest of the States. Even could 
we have had a re-election the next day, it 
would have given us thousands of additional 
votes, for when the good men who voted 
against us then (for all good men are not en- 
lightened upon this subject) saw the party with 
whom they voted, they would have become 
Suffragists for sheer shame, for there was not 
a drunkard, a gambler, a dissolute man, or a 
bad man of any description in Michigan who 
voted for Woman Suffrage; they knew too 
well what Woman Suffrage meant, for, though 
knaves, they were not fools. 

The speaker then referred to the injustice 
of laying the burdens of government upon 
Woman and denying the privileges, and said, 
‘“‘Woman has no rights before the law, for 
that is not a right which cannot be maintained, 
and did the men of the United States so 
choose, they could sweep from their statute 
books every law favorable to Woman, and 
write thereon whatever unjust codes they 
would. She then spoke of Woman as not de- 
airing the ballot, explaining it by their ignor- 
ance of the government and its opportunities, 
saying that when women once realized that 
the ballot meant a voice regarding the schools 
and colleges throughout the land, a hand in 
the management of charitable institutions and 
prisons, and the power to close drinking-sa- 
loons, saaihtines tathe, and houses of prostitu- 
tion, no one worthy of the name of Woman 
will say she does not wish to vote. 

After a few remarks concerning the work- 
ing women, of whom the speaker was one, 
she closed with an earnest remonstrance 
against that public sentiment which would 
confine the womanly and motherly influence 
to the home, arguing that the world needed 
it, the motherless, homeless humanity which 
only such influence could reach, and which 
~— had given, but Man had thus far with- 

eld. 











DOWN WITH PRICES. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


550 Switches at $2.26, former price $3.50. 
608 . 2 an 2 “5.00 
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675 “« « 400, « “ 6.00. 
700 “ « 500, « “ 700. 
560 “« « 6.0), « “ 8.00. 
520 “ 6 70, « « 9,00. 
450 “ “ 8.00, “ iti 10.50. 
350 “« « 10,00, “ — 43.00. 
250 «49.90, “ 15.00. 


The above goods are WARRANTED to be of 
FIRST QUALITY of hair and workmanship. 

Also 1600 of inferior quality from 25 cents and 
upwards. 

Ladies in need of hair goods are respectfully so- 
licited to call and examine for themselves. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


495 Washington Street. 
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Scribner for December ! 


SCRIBNER for December is & notable number in 
the quantity as well as the quality of its material, 
containing 160 octavo pages, with seventy illustra- 
tions. There are instalments of two Serial Stories, 
SEVENOAKS, by DR. HOLLAND, which 
is here finished, and 


GABRIEL, CONROY, 
By BRET HARTE. 


Shorter Stories, Sketches of Travel, with pictures 
from the Nile and in Spain; Poems, with Illustra- 
tions; “Pictures from Japan;"’ Essays on Labor and 
Finance; besides an unusual variety and interest in 
the Editorial Departments. 

But the Papers which will be likely to attract the 
widest attention, are Two Illustrated Narratives of 
Exploration, the one in the Old World and the other 
in the New: 

‘The Discovery of the Site of 
Solomon’s 'Temple,’’ made by Prof. 
BEsWICK and a chapter of discovery in lower Colo- 
rado, entitled, ** The Ancient Prov- 
ince of T’usayan,’’ by Maj. Powe.t, 
one of the most interesting and important of his 
contributions to our knowledge of that strange and 
hitherto almost unexplored region. 

The present instalment of GABRIEL CONROY, by 
BRET HARTE, will more than justify the praise be- 
stowed upon the opening chapters. 

SCRIBNER will begin, in January, another Ameri- 
can Serial Story, by an American Author, an Histor- 
ical Romance: 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS, 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The scene of this story is laid in Louisiana and 
Texas, ata time when that territory was first Span- 
ish, then French, and then American, and when war 
was imminent, to obtain the control of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It is likely to be the great romance 
of the Mississippi Valley, as GABRIEL Conroy will 
be of the Pacific Slope. 

Scribuer’s Monthly is now recognized, both 
in this country and in England, as the great repre- 
sentative American Magazine. 

Encouraged by the favor accorded to it by a gen- 
erous public, we shall aim, during the Centennia 
year, to eclipse its former achievements in both its 
Literary and Art departments. 

ScRIBNER is sold by all First-Class Booksellers 
and Newsdealers, at $4.00 a year, or 35 cents a num- 
ber. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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per day. ents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, oa. their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your aidress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don't look for work or businessel sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 








DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, tor their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), contiining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 











\ PAGE & BAILEY \, 





OUR SPECIALTIES 


\45 West St., Boston. 


















“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK. 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


r.c. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 














ATTENTION 
18 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 
0 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 


























These goods may be found at retail 


AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
MRS, H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 

16 West 14th 8t., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & OO, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washingtoz, D, 0 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
924 Chestnut St., (up 1 flight) Phila, Pa, 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois, 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, 34—tj 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAn, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
well farnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional bus'- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him, 26—ly 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Rfew doore from Tremont sireet, BOSTON. 
G3 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent ¢ with profes- 
sional oust and long pon teeny the vee 


Treatment and Care of al) Disenses. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. Tne poor treated 
a on Saturday from 10 until No false 

nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. lj—4y 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month, 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full ca'endar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the protection of its depositors. 47—13t 


TWO MONTHS FREE!! 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 


“The Leuding American Newspaper.” 
On receipt of $2 and this advertisement, THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent, postage paid, to 
any address until December 31, 1876, or for $12.50, six 
copies; for $22, eleven; for $60, thirty-one. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
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An amusing and instregt 
ive game for children 
Finely illustrated. Sen 
postpaid for twenty-five 
ceats. 

WM. R. GOULD, Suo- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 
ass. 

Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 








wager = se = 
MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ic; UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Award 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such ex 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Out of hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been prefe: 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| | on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 
with most important im eo 
NEW STYLE ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new Mane any 
n 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <: 
quisite combination of these instruments. 
Orgars sold for cash ; oF 
EASY PAYMENTS. torment cr quarecety 
organ. 


payments; or rented until rent pays for the 


CATALOGUE and Circulars, with full partio- 





ulars, free. Address MASON & 

MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont ry BOs- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or &82 
Adams St,, CHICAGO. 
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’ ‘ 
Woman's Journal. 

~ Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, Dee. 4, 1875._ 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 


sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers 
with the mone , at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTLY GRANTED IN 
MINNESOTA. 


While we are discussing Woman Suffrage, 
the Western States and Territories are enact- 
ing it. The official returns show a large ma- 
jority in Minnesota for the constitutional 
amendment, voted on at the recent election, 
providing that any woman who has reached 
the age of twenty-one may vote at any elec- 
tion for officers of schools, or on any measure 
relating to schools, and may be eligible to 
any office pertaining to the management of 
schools. L. 8. 


NEW EVIDENCE FROM WYOMING. 


The message of Governor THayer to the 
Fourth Legislative Assembly of Wyoming 
Territory, dated Cheyenne, November 2, 1875, 
has just reached us. It contains the follow- 
ing interesting paragraphs: 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

Woman Suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, and 
has, during the time, increased in popularity 
and in the confidence of the people. In my 
judgment its results have been beneficial, and 
its influence favorable to the best interests of 
the community. A right or privilege once 
granted, is not easily surrendered. In this 
case it is difficult to perceive any good reaso 
why it should be. , 

THE WIFE TO CONVEY REAL ESTATE. 

The present statute permits the wife to 
acquire and hold real estate, but she cannot 
convey the same without the concurrence of 
the husband. It should be amended so that 
she can make the conveyance, giving a com- 
plete title, without such concurrence. 

TESTIMONY OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Our code debars the husband and wife from 
testifying as witnesses for and against each 
other, except in a very limited class of cases. 
I can perceive no good purpose which this 
law can subserve; and it may work wrong and 
injury. The old common law notion of the 
merger of the wife in the person of the hus- 
band has been long since exploded, and all the 
incidents and inferences growing out of it, 
should be buried with it. It is wiser and safer 
to trust to the honor and the conscience of 
men and women, than to close their lips en- 
tirely. Joun M. THayYer. 

Executive Dept., Cheyenne, Nov. 2, 1875. 

In a speech at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
New York, Bishop Gilbert Haven “alluded to 
the fact that Woman Suffrage existed at 
present in the Territory of Wyoming, and af- 
firmed, he having himself recently visited 
that community, that the giving of the ballot 
to Woman was a blessing to the Territory.” 

Hon. J. W. Kineman, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court for Wyo- 
ming, wrote to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, last year, as follows: 

We have just had another election, and at 
no time have we had so full a vote. Our wo- 
men have taken a lively interest, and have 
voted quite as universally as the men. Their 
influence has been felt more than ever, and 
generally on the side of the best men. Sev- 
eral candidates have been defeated on account 
of their want of good characters, who expect- 
ed success on party grounds. It is the gener- 
al sentiment with us now that it will not do to 
nominate men for whom the women will not 
vote. Is not this a great step in advance? 
When candidates for office must come with a 
character that will stand the criticism of the 
women, or be sure of defeat, we shall have a 
higher tone of potitical morals. 

I hear it urged abroad that Woman Suffrage 
is not popular in Wyoming, but I hear noth- 
ing of the kind here. All parties now favor 
it. Those who once opens it oppose it no 
longer, while its friends are more and more 
attached to it, as they see its practical bene- 
fits and feel its capacity for good. No one 
that I hear of, wishes it abolished, and no one 
would dare propose its repeal. 

The woman are beginning to feel their pow- 
er and influence, and are growing up to a 
wider and stronger exertion of it. I think I 
can see a Conscious appreciation of this in a 
higher dignity and a better self respect among 
them. They talk and think of graver sub- 
jects and of responsibilities which ennoble 
them. A woman will not consent to be a but- 
terfly when she can of her own choice become 
an eagle! Let her enjoy the ambitions of life; 
let her be ab'e co secure its honors, its riches 
its high places, and she will not consent to be 
its toy or its simple ornament. 

Very respectfully, 
J. W. Kineman. 

The present Governor, John M. Thayer, it 
should be remembered, has been recently 
appointed to fill the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Governor Campbell. Last year, 
Governor Campbell, in his annual message, 
Pronounced Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, 
“‘after five years trial, an unqualified success.”’ 
Thus, from the highest official sources, come 








the most explicit assurances. ‘‘In the mouth 
of two or three witnesses,” says Holy Writ, 
“every word shall be established.” This 
cumulative testimony from Wyoming set- 
tles the practical question. If, in a wild 
frontier mining settlement, all women can be 
trusted to vote, cannot we safely trust Massa- 
chusetts women who can read and write, with 
the ballot? L. 8. 


THE LESSON OF THE ELECTION. 


Last year the friends of License in Massa- 
chusetts, in order to repeal the Prohibitory 
Liquor law, printed and circulated a ‘‘Repub- 
lican ticket except for Governor,” with the 
name of the Democratic candidate at its head. 
13,000 license Republicans “‘stood up and were 
counted.” Each vote literally counted two, 
because it was subtracted from Talbot and 
added to Gaston, making an apparent differ- 
ence of 26,000 in the result. And so Talbot 
was defeated by 6000, while the rest of the 
Republican State ticket was elected by an 
average of 20,000. 

This year the Prohibitionists have partially 
adopted the tactics of their opponents. In 
opposition to the policy of calling back the 
License Republicans into the party, the Prohi- 
bitionists, in their turn, resolved to ‘‘stand up 
and be counted.” But they labored under 
three disadvantages. 

1. They could not consistently place Gas- 
ton at the head of their ticket, because he 
was a pronounced foe of Prohibition. There- 
fore they were obliged to nominate a third 
man; and as each vote for Baker only count- 
ed one against Rice, 26,000 votes would 
have been needed to do what 13,000 votes 
would have accomplished if cast for Gaston 
direct. 

2. The result of defeating Rice would not 
have been to elect a Prohibition Governor, 
but only to reinstate a pronounced opponent, 
instead of a candidate who is not committed 
either for or against it. Therefore the Pro- 
hibitionists were not united in their action. 

8. A large part of the Prohibitionists of Mas- 
sachusetts are also Woman Suffragists. And 
the refusal of the Suffragists to make an in- 
dependent nomination, because they generally 
preferred Mr. Rice to Mr. Gaston, still farther 
diminished the unanimity of action for Mr. 
Baker. 

Under these circumstances, the 12,000 votes 
cast for third candidates, are not a fair test 
of the strength of Prohibition and radical po- 
litical reform. Two-thirds of the Prohibition- 
ists and seven-eighths of the Suffragists of 
Massachusetts voted for Rice. In only sev- 
enty-five towns and cities out of 330 was the 
Temperance ticket circulatedatall. And yet, 
under all these disadvantages, if the 12,000 
votes given for third candidates had been given 
for Mr.Gaston, as the 13,000 License votes were 
given for him last year, Gaston would have 
been elected by 6000 majority. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts ought 
not to shut their eyes to these facts. Prohi- 
bition is a stronger element than License in- 
side the Republican party, as is evident from the 
fact that the vote given this year for Mr. Rice 
is smaller by 5000 than the vote given last 
year for Mr. Talbot. In other words 5000 
Prohibition Republicans did not vote for Gov- 
ernor, or voted for Gaston in order to defeat 
Rice. Add these 5000 to the 9500 who voted 
for Baker, and we have 14500 Republicans 
who make Prohibition their paramount object. 
It is certain that if the Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance elements are united next year, 
they will hold the balance of power in Massa- 
chusetts in the Presidential election. 

Wendell Phillips is right in saying that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts, with the 
reformers left out, would be a powerless minor- 
ity. Next winter will decide its fate. No 
mere party drill or discipline will avail. If 
the Republican majority in the Legislature re- 
fuse to take decisive steps next winter in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage and Temperance, it 
will be nothing less than an act of political 
suicide. H. B. B, 





ANOTHER DISSATISFIED FRIEND. 

The following communication from Rey. 
George F. Clark, of Mendon, Mass., is worthy 
of attentive consideration. Mr. Clark repre- 
sents a large and increasing number of ear- 
nest friends of Woman Suffrage and other 
reforms who are in favor of united political 
action: 

Epitors Woman’s JourNAL.—As no one 
has replied to an article by ‘‘H.B.B.” in your 
paper of Nov. 6th, in reference to the ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Election,” wherein he gives some 
advice to the Prohibitionists, I wish to take up 
the gauntlet fora moment. He says to us, 
“If you wish to secure the political help of 
women, you must espouse the Woman’s cause.”” 
Indeed! Will “H. B. B.” tell us why we 
should espouse the Woman’s cause any more 
than the women should espouse the Prohibi- 
tion cause? (1) 

He finds fault with us because our platform 
contains no Woman Suffrage plank. In 
judging us, does he not judge the Woman 
Suffragists ? Have they ever adopted a Pro- 
hibitory plank in their platform? If not, 
what right has ‘*H. B. B.” to censure us for 
a dereliction of duty? With just as much 
reason, and with equal force, we can turn the 
artillery he has directed against us upon him- 
self and his coadjutors. 

Suppose we change a few words in his 
lecture to us and say, ‘‘We would gladly help 
political [Woman Svffrage], but not at the 
cost of our own self-respect. So long as your 








platform is silent on the question of [Prohib- 





ition], so long the friends of Equal Rights 
will refuse to stand up with you to be 
counted. Hereafter, if you want our 
aid you must give [Prohibition] your own 
cordial and explicit co-operation! (2) 

How does ‘tH. B. B.”’ like that way of put- 
ting it? If such talk is good for one party, it 
is equally good for the other. We feel ver 
sure that ‘“‘H. B. B.’’ is opposed to the Suf- 
fragists adopting any other “ism’’ but his 
own. Why then does he impliedly censure 
the Prohibitionists for occupying his own 
ground, and sticking to their “tism.”” Many of 
the Prohibitionists, though sincere friends of 
Impartial Suffrage, fear that the adoption of 
such a ey would injure their cause, just as 
“*H. B. B.”’ fears the adoption of a Prohibitory 
plank would injure his. But he and they, we 
think, are alike mistaken. All reforms are 
one, and help each other. Hence we believe 
that all the friends of Equal Rights should at 
once join hands in wedlock and work for hu- 
manity in every direction. 

Judging from the past, however, we have 
no reason to suppose that ‘*H. B. B."’ and his 
party will support political Prohibition, even 
if we should espouse ‘‘Impartial Suffrage for 
women.’’ In the Presidential canvass of 1872 
the Prohibitionists nominated candidates who 
were genuine friends of Impartial Suffrage. 
The platform whereon they stood affirmed 
“That the right of Suffrage rests upon no 
mere circumstance of color, race, former social 
condition, sex or nationality, but inheres in 
the nature of man,” &c.; and yet “TI. B. B.” 
and the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
did not support Black and Russell, but la- 
bored by voice and pen to elect the Repub- 
lican nominees, standing upon a platform that 
only gave Impartial Suffrage ‘‘a respectful 
consideration! ” 

Wher the Woman Suffragists, therefore, wlll 
give the Prohibitionists some assurance that 
we shall have their ‘‘cordial and explicit co- 
operation,’’ we may perhaps be less distrust- 
ful of their desire to aid political prohibition. 

We know that most of the leading Pro- 
hibitionists of Massachusetts, including your 
correspondent, are heartily in favor of ‘‘es- 
peates the Woman’s cause”’ in our platform. 

any of the Suffragists are also in favor of a 
Prohibitory plank in their platform. In this 
respect, one party can claim no superiority 
over the other. But may God speed the day 
when both shall unite for the advancement of 
Human Rights G. F. C. 

Mendon, Mass., Nov. 23, 1875. 

-(1) Prohibitionists have more reason to es- 
pouse the cause of Woman Suffrage than 
Suffragists have to espouse Prohibition, for 
many reasons. If Suffragists should adopt 
Prohibition, they would undertake a reform 
the success of which would not directly for- 
ward Woman Suffrage; while the success of 
Woman Suffrage, however brought about, 
would secure the success of Prohibition. To 
Prohibitionists Woman Suffrage is the direct 
means to their end; but to Suffragists Pro- 
hibition is not the direct means to their end. 
By espousing Prohibition, Suffragists would 
array against their cause the immense mater- 
ial forces of money, appetite and passion. 
By espousing Woman Suffrage, Prohibition- 
ists do not array themselves against any vested 
interests, only against habits and prejudices 
which are fast disappearing with the progress 
of Civilization, Woman Suffrage legislation 
once attained is an accomplished fact. The at- 
tainment of Prohibitory legislation is only 
the first and easiest step —the greatest diffi- 
culty lies in its enforcement afterward; and, 
until women vote, the largest part of the Pro- 
hibition party will be powerless at the polls, 
and cannot aid in this enforcement. 

(2). Suffragists are under no obligation to 
endorse Prohibition so long as Suffragists re- 
fuse to make separate nominations for State 
officers, because, until they do this, they do 
not constitute a separate political party. They 
appeal to all parties to espouse Woman Suf- 
frage, and occupy towards all a position of 
neutrality except upon this single issue. The 
same is true of Temperance Societies that 
make no separate nominations. Not so 
with a Prohibition party when they nomi- 
nate a candidate for Governor. By do- 
ing this they constitute themselves a political 
body, and in this capacity have no longer a 
right to limit themselv:s to a single issue, 
however important. 

For what is a political party? It is a com- 
bination of A, B and C to take possession of the 
Government, and thereby to control the legis- 
lation of the state or nation. Its primary 
object is to govern; its incidental object is to 
reform existing abuses. 

Toa Woman Suffragist who believes that 
Government is just only when it rests on the 
consent of the governed, all parties — Repub- 
lican, Democratic, Prohibitory — are but sec- 
ondary; they are only possible means to his 
end. He will work in the party to which he feels 
attracted by sympathy and general convic- 
tions. But, while doing so, he is bound in 
honor and in duty to urge his party to adopt 
Woman Suffrage. If H. B. B., as a Repub- 
lican, goes to a Republican caucus or conven- 
tion, he urges Woman Suffrage there. If 
John E. Fitzgerald goes to a Democratic cau- 
cus or convention, he ought to urge Woman 
Suffrage there. If Mr. Clark goes to a Pro- 
hibition caucus or convention, he ought to 
urge Woman Suffrage there. If a Woman 
Suffrage political party is ever formed, we 
think prohibitionists, labor-reformers, land- 
reformers, free-traders, protectionists, con- 
tractionists, inflationists, &c., &c., will have 
a perfect right to ask for the adoption of their 
principles. And this is one reason why we 
do not think it wise for Suffragists to organize 
a separate political party. 

An association organized to promote a spe- 
cial reform, must, in the very nature of the 


case, limit itself to its own “ism’’ and the 





methods necessary for its promotion. Buta 
political party cannot and ought not to limit 
itself to a single issue, because it professes to 
represent the general interests of the Com- 
monwealth. If the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts, next winter, having the Governor and 
a large majority in both houses, refuse to 
legislate for Woman Suffrage, Temperance, 
Labor, and Financial Reform, the formation 
of a new party will be a question worthy of 
consideration. Bnt if such a party is formed, 
it cannot be a party upon one question only. 
It must embrace a combination of reforms, and 
must appeal to the progressive sentiment of the 
State. Under such circumstances, Mr. Clark 
is wrong in assuming that we should be op- 
posed to uniting with the Prohibition party in 
political action. That depends. Whenever 
we are convinced that Woman Suffrage can 
thereby be promoted, we shall certainly do so. 
But not otherwise. “a B. B. 


Steel — 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


There is living in New York to-day, one of 
the ‘superfluous women” that some of our 
would-be-wise rulers and teachers, seem not 
wise enough, with all their privileges of learn- 
ing, to know what to do with. 

Just forty years ago last June, Caroline 
W—— received a certificate from the district 
examiner of New York, to teach a public 
school. She was young, good-looking, bright, 





and, of course, was educated up to the stan- 


dard then required for teaching youth. For 
one year she taught and gave evidence of 
capacity, and so satisfied her employers that 
she was promoted to the position of Principal 
of the Grammar School, over which she en- 
tered as teacher, and for thirty-nine years and 
a half has continued in that position in the 
same school, without an effort on the part of 
her superiors to displace or remove her. No 
better proof need be given of her fitness for 
her work. The children love and respect her, 
and men and women, who knew her worth for- 
ty years since, now send their grand children 
to learn wisdom from the gentle woman who 
made an impress on their own lives so long 
ago. Calm, considerate, faithful, earnest and 
punctual, raying out the excellence of her 
own life upon thousands scattered from 
shore to shore, who, in turn, are giving out to 
others the light she gave to them, and are 
blessing her for the work she has done. Fif- 
teen hundred children often listen to her 
words of a morning, and gather inspiration 
from her glowing thoughts, and answer, as 
one great heart, to her suggestions and re- 
quirements. 

Forty years in one vocation! Forty years, 
guiding and governing, not one or ten minds, 
nor catering to one man’s wishes, nor making 
one home more blessed for her living pres- 
ence in it. But forty years spent in making 
hundreds of homes happier, and the labors of 
thousands of fathers and mothers lighter and 
more beautiful. 

Who shall estimate this woman’s work? 
Who can set metes and bounds to her power? 

Oh! noble “superfluous woman!’ Will 
government allow her to retire now on her 
salary, as it does our generals and commo- 
dores who stand guard for the country against 
its foes, against perpetrated crime and trea- 
son, subduing outrage and ruffianism? She 
who has taught justice, love and mercy for 
these past years, is now branded as ‘‘superflu- 
ous’’ in pulpits, and sneered at as an “old 
maid”’ by the press, and called foul and unseem- 
ly names by men who have been perhaps a na- 
tion’s paupers all their days, who have been 
educated in public free schools, at ‘*West 
Point,’’ on board Government ‘‘naval ships,” 
&c., spending all their years, with salaries that 
would cover this noble woman’s wages five 
times told, drilling men and teaching them 
the art and mystery of war, how to ravage, 
murder and destroy with scientific precision 
and skill. 

But what will be done for her? God grant 
ussuch “superfluous women,”’ in untold num- 
bers, until a better wisdom shali teach our 
rulers and voters humanity and justice, and a 
decent respect for the mothers that bore them. 

Frances D, Gage. 

81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The friends of women on the Boston School 
Committee must be on the alert, if they de- 
sire to see them re-elected. By the recent 
change in the law, the nominations have been 
removed from the primary meetings and are 
hereafter to be made upon a general ticket. 
The selection, this year, is not even to be 
made by delegates chosen for the purpose, but 
by the Ward and City Committees chosen 
by political rings. In assuming to make 
these nominations the Ward and City Com- 
mittees are guilty of a usurpation of power, 
which is without reason or excuse. Under 
these circumstances only the strongest pres- 
sure of public sentiment will avail. The 
Press of the city have spoken bravely and 
well. The Boston Daily Advertiser urges the 
re-nomination of all the six ladies who have 
proved so faithful and efficient. The Boston 
Journal expresses the general sentiment as 
follows: ‘‘The ladies have taken up their 
duties quietly and faithfully; and our some- 
what cumbrous School Committee has gained 
in strength and efficiency by their accession 
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to its membership. The opposicion with 
which the innovation was first met, long since 
ceased, and the idea of placing ladies in 9 Po- 
sition which they are so well qualified to adorn 
has steadily grown in favor. Its practicabili. 
ty anc desirableness are so generally admit- 
ted that it would be a waste of time to argue 
the question.”’ 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring. 
field Republican says: 

‘‘Now that the time has come around agai 
for the election of the Boston school pana 
tee, the recent experiment of women on the 
school committee is being discussed. The 
general agreement is that it has succeeded 
very well and now that the women are once 
on, they are likely to stay on.’’ 

F, A. Hinckley, in a letter to the Boston 
Globe, expresses the opinion that any party 
will make a great mistake and invite defeat 
at the polls which, in its desire to select one 
member of the new School Board from each 
ward, fails to nominate such persons as have 
demonstrated by faithful and intelligent ser- 
vice their appreciation of the needs of our 
schools. He adds: 

“This is especially true of the six women 
on the present School Committee. The 
have served so uniformly well that to se- 
lect from their number would seem invidious, 
and to reject them all, suicidal. A represen- 
tation to women, who constitute a majority 
of our teachers, and have much more than 
one-half the care of our children, of six ona 
committee of twenty-four, is certainly small. 
Our citizens ought not, and many of them 
will not, be satisfied with anything less. Ag 
one of Mrs. Blake’s constituents, whose elec- 
tion last year was recommended by a paper 
headed by the Hon. Henry L. Pierce, our 
Representative in Congress, and including, 
among 225 others, the names of our most in- 
fluential citizens of both parties, I desire, as 
do a large portion of her neighbors and 
friends, her reelection. Doubtless there is 
the same feeling among the constituents of 
the other ladies. The only way to secure 
united action and give general satisfaction, is 
to nominate them all. Sacrifice any man, se- 
lect, if necessary, two from some wards and 
none from others, so the services of these six 
ladies be secured. The ticket which bears 
their names, together with those of eighteen 
able men, ought to be elected.” 


The Traveller, Transcript, News and other 
city papers take a similar view. 

And yet, such is the pressure of interest in 
behalf of men who are influential in Ward 
politics, that we have no confidence in the re- 
nomination of any of these ladies, unless in 
obedience to an emphatic expression of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

The sub-committee of the Republican Ward 
and City Committee propose to re-nominate 
four out of the six. This is not sufficient. 
Let the friends of Woman’s Rights demand 
that all six be re elected. Unless a sufficient 
number of women can be returned, the bene- 
ficial effect of their presence will be seriously 
diminished, and there is no propriety in mak- 
ing an invidious discrimination where all have 
done so well. 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 





Two weeks ago we enclosed Woman Suf- 
frage petitions toevery one of our Massachu- 
setts subscribers, with the request that they 
should be circulated without delay, and re- 
turned with signatures attached, to the office 
of the Woman’s Journat, on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1876. 

We hope that this will be promptly and 
thoroughly done. Parties who have not re- 
ceived petitions, can get them by applica- 
tion at our office, No. 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. It is important that we should send in 
to the Legislature, a larger list of petitioners 
than ever before. There is no better mis- 
sionary work than this. Every man or wo- 
man who signs a petition will be henceforth 
enrolled in the Woman Suffrage army, and 
will march to the music of Equal Rights. 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, circulate the 
petitions. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Christian women of Norwich, Ct., have 
been helping on the temperance cause by 4 
praying crusade in the saloons. 

“Grass widow,” has been corrupted from 
“grace widow,’ meaning a divorced wife, or 
a widow by the grace of the law. 








The School Committee should unquestiona- 
bly have a fair representation of ladies in its 
reconstructed form.—Boston Transcript. 

The Los Angeles Express says: Mr. Severt- 
ance, of Boston, on Thursday, purchased 
Webster Treat’s place, on Adams street, for 
$10,000. 

Judge Elbert Herring, of New York, is 
said to be the oldest College graduate in 
America. He belongs to the class of 1795 in 
Princeton. 

Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Livermore ad- 
dressed the Woman's State Temperance Cone 
vention at the South Baptist church, South 
Boston, last Tuesday evening. 

The views of Arctic scenery that appear in 
the illustrated London News are the first ex- 
amples of drawing on wood that have been 
actually executed in the Polar regions. 

In his recent message to the Territorial Leg- 
islature, Governor Thayer, of Wyoming, e?- 
dorses the system of Woman Suffrage after 
six years practical trial, and recommends its 
continuance. 

Congressman Pierce of Boston has invited 
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William S. Robinson, the well known journal- 
jst, who is still in poor health, to spend a 
month of the coming Winter with him at 
Washington. 

A few weeks ago a certificate of marriage 
was issued in this city to a woman only 18 
years old who had been married twice before. 


‘A fact for our friend Bishop Ferrette, who ad- | 


yocates early marriages. 

An anonymous friend of Woman Suffrage 
has sent $10 to the young men’s debating so- 
ciety of Westboro’, Mass., because it has de- 
cided, after a discussion, that tax-paying wo- 
men should have the right of Suffrage. 

It is worthy of note that Garrison and Phil- 
lips have lived to see the death of almost all 
the men who went into political life in defense 
of the anti-slavery principle. May they live 
to see the enfranchisement of Woman. 


The Anti-lift-your-hat to-a-woman Associa- 
tion of Louisville may be a meritorious organ- 
ization, but the most pressing social demand 
just now is fora Never-give-up-your-seat-in-a 
-street-car-except to-an-old-person League. 

No one would suppose, to hear the praises 
now showered upon Mr. Wilson, that he was 
ever the advocate of two reforms which are 
sneered at and opposed, viz: Woman Suffrage 
and Prohibition, even by ‘‘respectable”’ Bos- 
ton. 

Senator Ferry, of Michigan, President pro 
tem of the Senate, and having the Vice Pres- 
ident’s right of succession in case of the death 
of the President, is, and has been for more 
than 20 years, a pronounced friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 

During the seven years of the existence of 
the New York Foundling Asylum 6500 chil- 
dren have been received into it, and about 
1000 mothers have been sheltered. There are 
now about 1450 children under the care of the 
institution. 

The London Society has some sensible 
views concerning the stage as a profession for 
ladies: 

If the dramatic profession is one which it is 
disgraceful for any lady to adopt, reason com- 
pels us to | that no lady ought to enter the 
theater at all. 

The Christian Mirror of Lewiston, Me., 
says: ‘*The notice of the Rev. Mr. Rice’s 
election to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
was placed last week among our missionary 
news by mistake. Onsecond thought, howev- 
er, we are not sure that it was misplaced.” 


Our Sacramento exchanges say that during 
the next session of the California Legislature, 
a bill will be introduced licensing gambling, 
which is to be mainly a copy of the Nevada 
law. Should this bill be passed it will not 
only permit, but encourage, one of the worst 
of vices thronghout every town. 


One of the fruits of the reform measures of 
Gov. Chamberlain of South Carolina, has been 
the reduction of the bill for State printing 
during the last year to about $50,000 as com- 
pared with an anual expenditure for the same 
purpose of $181,000 for every previous year 
since 1868. 


There is one Labor Reformer in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, our friend and co-worker 
for Suffrage, Rev. Jesse H. Jones. It is said 
that he will hold a caucus upon the meeting 
of the Legislature and is determined that his 
party shall not be swallowed up by either of 
the great organizations. 

The Danvers (Mass), Mirror has passed into 
the hands of C. H. Shepard & Co, who, in 
their salutatory, say explicitly, ‘It is also our 
opinion that the interests of society and of 
government would be best served by confer- 
ring on women the privilege of exercising the 
tight of Suffrage”. Success to the Danvers 
Mirror ! 


The London Times, of Nov. 27, says “A 
meeting of the bondholders and others inter- 
este in Liberia was held yesterday. It was re- 
solved that a deputation wait upon the Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Schenck, and the English 
Foreign Minister, Lord Derby, with a view of 
obtaining their aid in protecting the republic 
in the present crisis.” 


Six busts of the finest white marble, repre- 
senting the first six Roman emperors, have 
been placed in the Louvre, recently. They 
were discovered in Africa, and although evi- 
dently many centuries old, they are as per- 
fect as if chiseled yesterday. The modeling 
of the faces is said to be very fine, the profile 
of the Augustus especially so. 

During the funeral of the Vice-President at 
the City Hall at Baltimore, Friday, Major 
Harry Gilmer, a well-known ex-Confederate 
cavalry officer, was introduced to Fred. Doug- 
lass, when, as a morning paper says, the fol- 
lowing conversation occurred: The Major— 
“Mr. Douglass, let us shake hands across the 
bloody chasm.””? Mr. Douglass—‘‘No, Major 
Gilmer; there is no bloody chasm. Let us 
shake hands across a free country.” 


When will women be able to say that? 


A new car, in which a peculiar refrigerator 
is incorporated, loaded with grapes, is now in 
use running over the Union Pacific railroad, 
attached to the regular passenger train. The 
car is provided with a fan-blower, driven by 
one of the axles, by means of which the air is 
forced through ice, which reduces it to a low 
temperature, and it is then distributed among 
the fruit boxes through a large perforated 
Pipe laid along the bottom of the car. 





The Louisville Courier-Journal has the fol- 
lowing: 

**He was smoking a cigar on a Market Street 
car, where there were ladies. Of course he 
was a gentleman (?). A lady took out her 
purse, got ten cents, and handed it tothe 
smoker. 

** ‘What's this for?’ said he. 

***It's to buy you a ~ cigar when you 
smoke in the presence of ladies.’ 

‘“‘He threw the cigar out of the window, 
the scrip into the lady’s lap, jerked the strap, 
and jumped out.” 

Capt. McKeen, master of the schooner Wil- 
liam Frederick, died on the passage from Phil- 
adelphia to Genoa, on the 8th of September, 
when his wife took command of the vessel 
and navigated her to her port of destination, 
touching at Fayal to procure a meta)lic coffin 
in which to place the remains of her husband. 
Mrs. McKeen is a daughter of the late Capt. 
James Burgess, of Belfast, Me., and has sail- 
ed a good many voyages with him and her 
husband, so that she has become proficient in 
nautical affairs, 


Mrs. Campbell, a Boston lady, arrived day 
before yesterday, stopping at the Colorado 
House. She is to enter upon the work of in- 
forming the public mind so that women may 
vote under the new constitution, the word 
male being dropped. Last evening she deliv- 
ered an interesting address in Barnum’s Hall, 
and this evening she speaks in Park Church. 
Mrs. Campbell is a lady of culture. She 
speaks readily and well, and no person can 
fail of being amused and instructed in hear- 
ing her.—Greeley (Col.) Tribune. 


Will any one explain in what respect an in- 
competent man is better than an efficient wo- 
man asa member of a school committee?— 
New Bedford Mercury. 


The explanation is aneasy one. An incom- 
petent man may help his party or his friends 
with his vote; no woman, however “efficient,” 
can thus repay those who nominate and elect 
her. A politician who has succeeded by bar- 
gain and intrigue in securing a place ona 
Ward and City Committee, will not be so fool- 
sh as to throw away his power and influence 
by voting for a woman.—Boston Traveller. 


Hon. George W. Julian, of Indiana, who 
was so conspicuous in Congress and elsewhere 
for fidelity to the cause of anti-slavery, at a 
time when it most needed friends, requests us 
to announce that he is prepared to lecture 
during the coming winter either at the East 
or the West. His subjects are—‘‘Evolution 
and Reform,” and ‘The Slavery Yet to be 
Abolished’; and he may be addressed at Iry- 
ington, Indiana. Lecture Committees cannot 
do better than to secure his services, for he is 
a thoroughly independent and sincere thinker, 
whose word must command both attention and 
respect. 


Ata meeting of the District of Columbia 
Woman Franchise Association, held at the 
Woman’s Club Rooms, the following resolu- 
tions in memory of the Vice-President were 
passed unanimously: 


Resolved, That we gratefully record our 
tribute to the memory of Henry Wilson, the 
friend of equal justice for men and women, 
and that while mourning our personal loss, 
we feel assured that his influence in behalf of 
the cause to which we are pledged will stlil 
live on. 

Resolved, That his public declaration, 20 
years ago, that “the would deny to his wife 
and his mother no right he claimed for him- 
self,’’ was one of the brigthest evidences of his 
innate love for justice, and will be as immor- 
tal as his name and fame. 


Education makes progress in South Caroli- 
na, if not asrapidly as could be wished. Gov. 
Chamberlain states, in his recent message, that 
there are110,416 children in actual attendance 
on the free schools, or about 46 per cent. of the 
school population of the State, which includes 
all between the ages of 6 and 16, and is a 
slight increase over the percentage of last 
year; 55per cent. of all the white children and 
41 per cent. of all the colored children attend. 
The schools are kept open for an average pe- 
riod of four anda half months each year, and 
an effort will be made to provide funds for ex- 
tending their term to six months. The Gov- 
ernor complains of incompetent school officers 
and teachers, and a lack of interest in the 
schools. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts 
owes much to the friends of Woman Suffrage 
this year, if never before. Every attempt 
was made to connect that active and growing 
party to Gaston, and the friends of the latter 
candidate made a strong showing in the Wes- 
leyan Hall Convention. The Suffragists, how- 
ever, preferred to unite with the Republican 
party for another year. Had they cast their 
vote and influence for Gaston or for Baker, 
Mr. Rice would not have been Governor in 
1876. The Baker ticket was circulated in but 
75 cities and towns, and the large vote given 
it, shows how easily the Suffrage party by 
stumping the State and calling out every 
available vote could have turned the scale of 
victory. Will the Republican party back up 
the plank in the platform adopted at Worces- 
ter, or will it pass the claims of an important 
element of the party by with disdain? Itcan 
hardly afford so costly an exhibition of super- 
ciliousness.—Taunton Gazette. 


A correspondent of the New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard calls the attention of all friends of 
progress to the fact that petitions are placed 


in several stores in that city, and are being nu- 
merously signed, praying the Legislature to 
enact a law authorizing women to vote. He 
adds: 


“It is really astonishing how long it 
takes to effect these great reforms, and, a few 
years hence, people will hardly believe that 
the Legislature had to be petitioned year after 
year, before our wives and mothers were al- 
lowed to vote. Very many of our wisest 
statesmen are already convinced of the right 
as wellas the necessity of this change, and 
are prepared to vote for it; still there are mul- 
titudes who cling to the old fogy notion, that 
what has been in the past is good enough for 
the future. We regret to notice that the Rev. 
Mark Trafton,.formerly of this city, a man of 

rogressive ideas, and usually sound on pub- 
ic questions, is identified with this class, and 
loses no opportunity to oppose it. He has 
frequently, of late, spoken in opposition to the 
Woman Suffrage movement, but we are con- 
vinced the tide is too strong for all such, and 
the change is sure to come in spite of all op- 
position.” 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


We print, this week, a number of interest- 
ing reports and addresses, which were unavoid- 
ably omitted in our last week’s account of the 
Annual Meeting. The address of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven, revised by his own hand, was as 


follows: 
SPEECH OF BISHOP HAVEN. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Every true cause 
at the beginning of its movement is met with 
sneers. Christ was mocked before and at his 
death. Then it is loaded with unseemly as- 
sociations. Simon Magus and other sorcerers 
sought to attach themselves to Peterand Paul. 
But if the cause be true, it must throw off 
these burdens and rise and grow in its own 
vitality. The Woman Suffrage movement 
has been thus burdened. The author of this 
reform is on the platform to-night. Thirty 
years ago almost, in my native town, she was 
to speak on this question. A clergyman of 
the place being requested to give notice of the 
meeting said that, at such a place and hour, 
‘‘a hen would crow like a cock.’’ That was 
the sneer. Afterwards came the throng of 
plagues that sought to attach themselves to it, 
as they did to the cause of abolition, and they 
were cast off. The movement has arisen now 
to such a position that it can be discussed on 
its true merits. I rejoice to witness so large 
an audience here to-night of persons who are 
willing to consider calmly this cause. The- 
claim for Woman Suffrage is based on Hu 
man Right. It is questioned by some; they 
say that Suffrage is not a natural right. It 
is, if the Government be of the People. In 
an autocratic government, Suffrage is a gift of 
the Crown. In a representative government 
it is the voice of the people. Ours is a peo- 
ple’s government. Therefore Suffrage is both 
naturaland necessary. Itis the only mode by 
which the people can reign, If natural, then 
does it by necessity include all the people of 
adult years, unless some reason can be 
given for their exclusion. What reasons are 
given for excluding one half the people from 
this right? Only two. First that Woman is 
hidden in Man, and that he is her recognized 
revealer. A femme covert she is called. But 
is she hidden so in any other sphere than the 
political? I presume my views on the unity 
of the marriage state might appear extrava- 
gant to some, but I nowhere find that this 
unity isin the man. ‘They twain shall be 
one flesh”? saith the Word of God, and saith 
truly. But it does not say one male flesh, nor 
one female flesh, but one flesh. This perfect 
identity nowhere interferes with perfect in- 
dependence. In religion they are two. The 
husband once dictated the faith of the wife. 
When the jailor was converted his whole 
household were. Notsonow. Husband and 
wife belong to different churches, or one be- 
longs to a Christian church, the other to none. 
They are at perfect liberty to separate here. 
So ‘in law. Once it was otherwise; when 
Achan was condemned all his family were ex- 
ecuted. ‘To-day each bear their own fault. 
So it is in business; women can sue and be 
sued, can hold property, pay taxes, transact 
business independent of their husbands. 
Why not let political liberty accompany re- 
ligious, civil and financial liberty? ‘They are 
not represented in their husbands, and are not 
represented at all, solong as their own natural 
right is denied them. 

But it is said Woman cannot defend her 
vote. Nomore can the negro in the South. 
Shall we therefore deprive him of the ballot? 
But she does defend it. In our late war. 
there were two armies of women behind the 
two armies of men, inspiring and sustaining 
them by their sacrifices and services. Jeffer- 
son Davis says that ‘‘not one of these women 
in the South is reconstructed yet.” And he 
is right. Not one in the North is less firm. 
They are the strength of the nation, if not the 
possessors of physical prowess. ‘They have 
always been that. Our revolutionary and 
colonial mothers sustained our fathers in their 
conflicts. Holland’s women subdued Alva. 
All nations have felt the power of their wo- 
men in the crises of their history. 

But there are reasons why this cause should 
prevail. If taxation carries with it represen- 
tation, as we have always declared, then 
should the tax-paying woman vote. And 
thousands of such there are, paying taxes on 
millions of property. Why should a man 
paying only a dollar of poll-tax tell how a 
woman’s tax of one hundred dollars should 
be spent? ’ " 

She has a personal interest in all public af- 
fairs. See the questions now before the land. 
The school question; can any one have a 
deeper interest in this than the mothers of the 
school children? The temperance cause; can 
any one feel the burden of the duty to sup- 
press the drink traffic more than Woman? 
She is the chief sufferer. Should she not 
have a right to speak her will at the polls? 

It is said women cannot rule. No man 
dare say that, alone, to his wife. Not rule! 
look through history. Where are Cleopatra 
and Semiramis and Zenobia and Catharine 
and Elizabeth and Victoria? Not rule? Did 
not Joan of Arc save France when the King 
had cowardly fled, and the armies were scat- 





\ tered, and English soldiers did their will in 





all that land? Well did England burn her as 
a witch, for she bewitched her nation into 
hope, unity, zeal, courage and mastery, until 
it had expelled every triumphant Englishman 
from its shores. So Elizabeth picked up a 
prostrate nation, lowest of the low, despised 
of Emperor, King and Pope, and made it the 
sovereign power of Europe. So Victoria held 
back Palmerston and Russell and Gladstone 
and Derby, who would have plunged England 
into war with us, and left us free to subdue 
ourenemy. Had not a woman ruled England 
we should have had a harder task than we 
did by far. 

Christianity has lifted Woman to a level with 
Man. It has made this audience possible. It 
has changed the thick veil which hid her 
face, into the thin one that heightens its beau- 
ty. It has given her liberty of movement, of 
faith, of life. It also demands her political 
liberation. May this beginning of our second 
Centennial see the perfection of our political 
system, in this admission of Woman to all the 
rights and duties of citizenship. It has 
worked well in Wyoming. It will every- 
where. Let it come. 


The following interesting Report from Iowa 
shows a hopeful prospect for the speedy en- 
franchisement of Woman in that great central 
State of the Northwest: 


IOWA REPORT, 

In behalf of the Iowa Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, permit me to send you greeting, 
and assure our friends, in Convention assem- 
bled, that we are not lagging, but that among 
all the States in the Union upon the question 
of the equality of the sexes, Iowa stands proud- 
ly in the advance. 

In this State, as in some others, every educa- 
tional institution, from the lowest to the high- 
est, opens its doors with equal advantages to 
both sexes. And, following in the wake of 
this educational equality, both the leading po- 
litical parties here nominate and elect women 
to the office of County School Superintendent. 
The number so elected gradually increases, 
year by year. And, at the last election, the 
one party not to be outdone by the other in 
either gallantry or wisdom, three counties, 
both Democrats and Republicans, selected wo- 
men as their nominees. 

Iowa has this year admitted women to the 
lay delegation of the Methodist Conference, 
and as lay delegates to the Presbyterian Syn- 
od. In at least two instances women have 
been invited to address these bodies, and have 
received votes of thanks for their addresses. 
The clergy are, many of them, conscientious- 
ly and nobly advocating our cause. 

A woman has, this year, been appointed by 
our Governor to act with men on an important 
Committee on Investigation of a State Insti- 
tution. Women are members of the Board of 
Visitation of ourInsane Assylums. They ac- 
quit themselves in these positions with entire 
credit to their sex. 

The Grangers continue to exert their ele- 
vating influence upon Woman’s destiny, and 
even employ a woman as their State Lecturer. 
A woman has held the position of State Li- 
brarian several years, and has been re-ap- 
pointed. Others are admitted to practice in 
the highest courts of the State, and, within 
the last month, the first woman (Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster) has, at Dubuque, been admitted to 
practice in the United States Court, and has 
presented her case in due form. 

Previous to the last election many office- 
seekers, in conducting their own canvass,spoke 
kind words for us and presented arguments in 
our behalf. 

The press, always in advance of the people, 
is speeding forward the work. The Good 
Templars also, as a body, are avowedly in 
favor of the enfranchisement of Woman. 

A successful State Convention was held in 
August at a central point. Counties are hold- 
ing meetings, and organization is gradually 
being effected. We are indebted to Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell for much good work done 
during the last year, and, as the march of em- 
pire is westward, Mrs. Campbell goes toward 
the Pacific coast, triumphant in the extent and 
excellence of her labors. 

Miss Matilda Hindman is coming to us from 
Pennsylvania. We know her to be experienc- 
ed, logical, eloquent and forcible as a speak- 
er, and are anticipating for her, great success, 
and, for ourselves, still further progress in the 
work. 

By the Constitution of lowa an Amendment 
to it can only be adopted by being first ap- 
proved by two consecutive Legislatures con- 
vened in regular session. When so approved, 
it must be submitted to the popular vote, and 
receive a majority initsfavor. Woman’s po- 
litical equality here, has passed the first stage. 
If the coming Legislature ratify the action of 
the last one, as it is generally believed it will, 
the question will go to the people for their de- 
cision, and then will come the struggle, which 
will decide whether the women of Lowa shall 
have political expression in the next half doz- 
en years. 

In the various avocations the old lines of 
labor and wages are being so re-adjusted 
that the scales of Justice, instead of being on- 
ly held by the mythical woman, are not un- 
frequently found to weigh out for the real 
Woman the justice of giving her equal pay 
for equal work. But the scales which weig 
the people’s political rights, are in possession 
of our brothers. They have hitherto with- 
held from their sisters a just and equal rep- 
resentation in the government. And it is 
upon the ballots of men that we depend to 
adjust this wrong. But we are looking to 
these brothers to give a favorable decision to 
this great question of the day, both in the 
general assembly, and at the ballot-box in the 
year 1876—the Centennial year of their own 
Independence. 

But we well know that a great work is to 
be done before the many, who have never 
given to the subject a thought, will see it in 
this light. 

The women of Iowa are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of laying before your Convention the 
question of their possible early enfranchise- 
ment. If there are those who can and desire 
to aid us by voice, pen or purse, we bid their 
contributions hearty welcome. A daughter 
of Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Mary Clay 
Herrick, has forwarded, to assist in carrying 
on the canvas in Iowa, the first donation in 
money from asister State. Are there not oth- 
ers who will continue the list? Within the 
cycle of the coming year lies the golden oppor- 
tunity for this central State of the Union, with 
its one hundred counties, and borders laved 
by two mighty rivers, to lead in this grand 
movement for the advancement of Woman 
and the realization of the principles of a true 
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republic. Gladly will we be helped to be- 
come this grand center of light and truth and, 
with the realization of our hopes, gladly will 
we make such return as we have means and 
opportunity. Unitedly may we all work for 
this and every reform tending to the elevation 
of our common humanity. 
Marra C, CaLianan. 

Cor. Sec. Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. 

Des Moines, Lowa, Nov. 15, 1875. 

From the vast, fertile prairies of the South~ 
west comes a welcome voice to tell us of a 
movement for Woman Suffrage in Texas. 

[Continued on page 886.]} 





An Established Remedy.—Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” are widely known as an established 
remedy for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
and other troubles of the Throat and Lungs. 


Upside Down. 
When fortune seems on us to frown, 
And nothing prospers that we do, 
We say the world is “‘upside down,” 
And nobody on earth is “true;" 
We wonder why it should be so, 
And feel 'tis a great mystery 
That some are ina “scale so low,” 
While some have every luxury; 
The Boy who’s “Clothed” at George Fenno’s, 
Where he’s been “dressed’”’ both warm and 
neat, 
Happy from his fine store he goes, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


Medina, the well-known hair dealer, has again 
announced a reduction“in prices that should bring 
him many purchasers, An examination of his goods 
and prices cannot fail to give satisfaction. 


Far Goods.—Jackson & Co., of 59 Tremont St., 
have completed their usual varied and elegant stock 
of furs, and are this season making a specialty of 
seal goods, Ladies who call to inspect them will 
find a tempting assortment, which a mere description 
cannot do justice to. We were also shown a sample 
of Philadelphia wool hat for gentlemen, which for 
fineness is a marvel, and, like a fine Panama, neces- 
sarily quite expensive. 


The Little Folks, as well as all others who 
want good, pure candy, will do well to call on 
Messrs. Page & Bailey, at 45 West Street. Their 
windows have a very inviting appearance for the 
holidays, aud the confectionery inside will bear tes- 
timony to the skill and good taste of the manufac- 
turers. Messrs. Page & Bailey cater especially to the 
retail trade, and have won an enviable reputation 
for the fineness of their confectio s. 


Burnett’s Coconine for the hair has stood the 
test of time and competition. It has established a 
reputation for purity and efficacy in every quarter of 
theworld. For twenty years it has been a favorite 
with the people and a leader with the trade. All 
that art can accomplish in beautifying, strengthen- 
ing and preserving the human hair, is effected by 
Burnett’s Cocoaine, This incomparable hair dress- 
ing imparts a glossiness that is healthy and natural, 
It is a cooling vegetable oil, agreeable and clean, 
and dresses the hair perfectly, ’ 


The Hallet, Davis & Co. Upright Pianos. 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. seem to have solved 
the difficult problem of making a perfect Upright 
Piano. The new instruments of this class which 
have come from their factory are remarkably fine, 
Their tone is full, powerful, and clear, and it is even 
throughout. In volume itis equal, if not quite as 
strong, as that of a ?arlor Grand Piano, and instead 
of the cloudy tone that has hitherto characterized the 
Upright Pianos, we have ample vibration and a ca- 
pacity for every grade of expression. There is a 
brilliancy and richness, and at the same time a mas- 
siveness, in these instruments, that entitles them to 
rank among the very best made. That liability to 
frequently get out of tune, which is common to the 
majority of this species of instruments, has been 
entirely obviated by Messrs, Hallet, Davis & Co., 
and their Upright Pianos are warranted to keep in 
tune as long and as wellas both Syuare and Grand 
Pianos of the best makes. 


Miller’s Piane-Ferte Manufactory.— 

One of the notable buildings, recently erected in 
Boston, is that occupied by the Henry F. Miller pi. 
ano-forte establishment, of which our readers will 
notice a cut on the seventh page of this week’s JouR- 
NAL. Ina most desirable location—directly opposite 
the Globe Theater, and in a neighborhood of new 
and exceedingly handsome buildings —it attracts uni- 
versal attention on account of its massive propor- 
tions, and its most beautiful facade. This establish- 
ment occupies the entire five chambers, and has the 
great advantage of combining offices, warerooms and 
manufactory under one roof, The salesrooms and 
offices, numbering more than a dozen different rooms, 
are finished ir the most elegant and substantial man- 
ner, making them an object of interest to visitors, 
and of convenience to customers in selecting from 
the large stock of pianos usually exhibited by this 
firm. ‘The Henry F. Miller pianos are favorites 
among our professional musicians. Having been 
tested by use in Boston's public schools, in our con- 
servatories of music and educational institutions 
throughout the country, their fine qualities, their 
reliability and durability are established beyond 
question and the high reputation acquired is on a 
solid foundation. 


Interesting Facts About Perfames. To 
save customers the expense of paying for fancy labels 
and bottles, the getting up of which are very expen- 
sive, and always finally to be paid for by consumers, 
Clifford perfumer, at 40 Bromfield Street, imports the 
very choicest of Perfumes in cans and bottles from 
Lubin and Rimmel, and sells them in quantities to 
suit at 75 cents per ounce. When Perfumery is 
bought in a store, under ordinary circumstances, the 
different kinds cannot be inspected, as opening the 
vials would spoil their appearance and subsequent 
sale: therefore the quality of what is bought is not 
known until paid for; neither is there the same op- 
portunity for choosing between different kinds of 
Perfumery by parties unacquainted with the names 
that he offers by exhibiting samples, This fact can- 
not help being appreciated by all fond of grateful 
odors, and in the habit of paying high prices for in- 
ferior articles. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
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BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you been? 

“J’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky; 

I’ve been grinding a grist in the mill hard by; 

I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 

“I’m urging the corn to fill out its cells, 

I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells; 

I'm swelling the torrent and brimming the wells; 
Is that worth pursuing?” 

Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 

«]’ye been watching the nest where my fledglings lie; 

I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby; 

By and by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 

Honey bee, honey bee, where are you going? 

#To fill my basket with precious pelf; 

To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 

To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 

Be it a thistle or be it a rose— 








A secret worth the knowing!” 
Each content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun: 
Shall you and I be taught to work 
By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk? 
‘Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 
Tell me, was ever a legend heard 
Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred; 
Or the rain, that was bidded to fall, demurred. 
—Charlestown Advertiser. 





THE SOUL’S THANKS. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 








There is no joy in all the earth, 
There is no bird to sing; 

Scarce through the chill and silent air 
Some brown leaves quivering. 

Wan Nature, ir the dust of death, 
Hath cast her hope away; 

A nobler joy, a braver faith, 
Must glorify to-day. 

What music is in singing days, 
O soul, till thou rejoice? 

God’s dumb creation patiently 
Is waiting for thy voice. 

For when this solemn hush is laid 
On all the lesser things, 

Oh, then the sweetest bird He made 
Serenest soars and sings. 

What shall we render? Thanks alone 
For treasures of the dust? 

For beauty blighted in the frost? 
For wealth that turns to rust? 

The heavens listen deeper: Sing, 
O heart, though faint and sad; 

The gift thy poverty may bring 
Shall make thy Father glad. 

His peace shall fall where penitence 
Lays down its burdened years, 

And grief that cannot smile as yet 
May consecrate its tears. 

He listens deep as deepest woe, 
To hear the song begin, 

Whose grand, rejoicing overflow, 
Shall ring His kingdom in. 

O Love, that of thy dearest gifts 
Art still the dearer part! 

It is the sum and seal of bliss 
To see thee as thou art. 

And we who see not yet can sing, 
Half knowing we are blest; 

In every winter Thou art spring, 
In every want a rest. 

Hark! through the ages’ ebb and flow 
What rhythmic forces beat! 

Wave after wave of growing light 
Upbears us to His feet. 

And when the shining hosts from far 
With many songs appear, 

The praises of the saddest star 
Shall hush them all to hear. 

—Christian Union. 


A PRINCESS IN DISGUISE. 


Her Escapade as an Amateur Waiter in the 
White 











Waite Mountains, —— House, Aug. 14. 

Dear Gustava.—It is long since I have 
written to you. I know it; and now you will 
be amazed to see the date of this letter, and 
will immediately say to yourself: ‘‘Why! has 
Beckie gone whirling off to the White Moun- 
tains? How could she afford it? I thought 
she used up all the cash she could spare for a 
year or two, when she went to Europe, last 
fall.” Andso I did. Nevertheless, I am in 
the White Mountains, and have not begged 
the money to get here. Put your finger on 
your lips, my dear, and read the next sen- 
tence. Iam a princess in disguise; I am in- 
cog. Iam known here as Betty White, and 
no man dreams that I am of good parentage, 
that I understand the bixomial theorem, and 
can speak French. It is great fun—and hard 
work; but I must tell you all about it. You 
know I am a bit of a housekeeper, and rather 
like setting the table for tea, because I admire 
the pretty china, and usually I do not forget 
anything more serious than putting on the 
plates or the cups and saucers. I have really 
played dining-room girl very well, when, be- 
cause of our limited means, we had no ser- 
vant. 

The last of July came, this summer, as he 
always does, and I began to meditate. Sitting 
in my pretty muslin gown, I looked dolefully 
over my stock of handkerchiefs, bought a doz- 
en new ones (gentlemen’s size), and said to 
my friends, August is nigh, and after that 
cometh September. Now, from the middle of 
August until the first of October I become a 
species of land grampus. Snuffing, snorting, 
snuffing—in a cloud of handkerchiefs, cam- 
phor and quinine I pass through those two 
months of my existence. I am permeated 
with camphor until I know I should be a good 
preventive of moths, and my daily life is em- 


bittered with quinine. Who did invent the 
hay fever? Iam a red-eyed, blue-nosed vic- 
tim of that fell disease every year. But as I 
was saying, I sat in my pretty gown and med- 
itated. Toelude this annual demon I was 
ready to do anything that would not corrupt 
my moral nature nor imperil my future salva- 
tion. But what? What could I do when as 
ever the question of filthy lucre stood like a 


| lion in my path? My empty purse looked as 


though elephants had walked on it for years. 
Father daily groaned over his large taxes and 
small income; there was no use in resorting 
to him. Brothers—are a humbug; as soon 
as they get three cents better than nothing 
(excuse the slanginess of that phrase) they get 
married and are no good to anybody but their 
wives. Brothers would be of no avail evident- 
ly. Atthis moment my mamma screeched 
to me from the hall to know if I would set the 
table. Of course I would; then somehow the 
turn thus given to my meditation seemed to 
lay bare a plan. It took me twenty minutes 
to set the table, and just the same length of 
time to get my plan arranged in all the details. 
I regret to say that on this occasion I not only 
omitted to put on the plates, but had the oth- 
er dishes more than hal on before I noticed 
that I had not put on the table-cloth at all. 
That comes of having a plan in your mind 
when you should have the tea-table there. 
By the time the family were ready for supper 
1 had come to a point in my plot where I rush- 
ed to the drawer in the kitchen dresser, count- 
ed over the baking aprons there, and then ran 
up-stairs and was abstractedly passing my 
gingham and calico dresses in review before I 
thought that I wanted supper, too. That 
night, I sent off a neat series of letters to the 
proprietors of all the hotels in the mountains 
where Doctor Anderson says that vile hay 
fever does not rage. 


The next day I spent in inventing new aud 
startling styles of aprons, which should com- 
bine gentility and usefulness. I was dark 
and mysterious in all I did and said for the 
next week, and my friends had no satisfaction 
inme. Then letters began to come to me in 
all sorts of masculine handwritings; still I 
made no confidences, and my relatives raged 
in vain. Such letters, my dear! some asked 
what my terms were, some asked if I were 
clean, and quick, and good-tempered, and 
could I do pastry, too. I assure you I used 
to go out and pound on the cellar door to let 
off the surplus fun that these questions raised. 
One of these rather took my fancy because 
he, without any questions, offered me four 
dollars a week and made no stipulations and 
asked no questions. I answered him, accept- 
ing the offer. The real tug of war now com- 
menced. My mother’s hair absolutely stood 
on end as I revealed to her that I was going 
to put in practice some of the valuable lessons 
in prudence and economy she had been trying 
to teach me, and save myself the wear and 
tear of my fall cold by going to the White 
Mountains in disguise. Of course I had quite 
a little fight with her and my two sisters be- 
fore I could convince them that it was not 
such a wild idea as it seemed, that I was 22 
years old and had seen enough of the world to 
take care of myself. As it was, I may be 
said to have come away leaving my relatives 
in various stages of wreck behind me. Butit 
was the only way. When you have made up 
your mind in your sober senses to a certain 
course, and your dear friends will get in the 
way with useless obstructions, you have to 
knock them down, firmly and gently, and then 
they know you are in earnrst. 


So I came off up here with my trunk full of 
calico dresses and aprons—my traveling dress 
being the only nice suit I had. As I was thus 
in my usual dress, I quite forgot, on my way 
thither, that I was in disguise, and when a 
great, fat young woman with red eyes, and a 
bandbox, and a greasy-looking bundle, came 
bulging into the other half of my seat in the 
car on the way to Boston, I shrunk a little 
from her. And when she would talk to me, I 
did not feel much interested until she said she 
had just lost her first place, which that it was 
what she was crying for, and then in the next 
breath asked me if my mother did not want a 
good, tidy girl, I suddenly remembered that 
here was a fellow-laborer, and I fell to wonder- 
ing if I should cry if I lost my place, so that I 
forgot to answer her, and I have no doubt 
but that she to this day thinks me a very 
haughty princess, and not at all disguised. 


Nothing interesting befell me except in the 
last part of my journey; as I stood among a 
little crowd awaiting the advent of our stage 
in which to do the last few miles to the hotel, 
I noticed such a swell young man. He looked 
and acted like a gentleman, but his Sorrento 
silk stockings, brown striped, with neck-tie 
and handkerchief-border to match, amused 
me greatly. His broad shoulders, brown, 
clear eyes and square chin, however, were 
handsome and spirited; so I concluded he was 
not a dandy, but merely liked dandy appoint- 
ments. He noticed me in a second, and some- 
how contrived to help me in when the stage 
came up, and then sat down by me. We got 
to talking in an easy, natural way, and when 
I thought how he would feel at finding he had 
been polite and chatty with a servant I became 
brim-full of mischief; he had read and thought 
and traveled, and we had an hour’s talk that 
I unblushingly believe was a great entertain- 








ment to him, and I have said that I had a 
secret fun all the time which doubled my en- 
joyment. I slipped away from him as we ar- 
rived at the hotel, and got into the house be- 
fore him, and made at once for the dinning- 
room. You should have seen how obsequious- 
ly the head-waiter came up to me, and how 
his face changed when I said, in the most 
matter-of fact manner: ‘*‘Will you tell me the 
way to the servants’ rooms, so I can take off 
my bonnet, and then I will come back imme- 
diately. I suppose I shall be wanted here at 
once, as the house seems to be full.”’ He first 
started as if he had gone crazy, and then 
glared because I had taken him in so com- 
pletely. He indicated a back door with a 
lofty wave of his hand, and I fled through it; 
there the same thing happened again. I was 
in a sort of pantry which opened into a rough 
kitchen, both rooms bristling with servants, 
all of whom stared and started to show me 
the way, supposing I had mistaken my road. 
I was full of laughter over the head-waiter, 
but managed to ask the same question, and I 
felt that I had made a mortal enemy of every 
person there as I did so. 

Why is it that mistakes of this sort are es- 
pecially rasping? To bow and not have it re- 
turned, and to mistake a servant for a lady 
seem to be more than kuman nature can en- 
dure. This rather sobered me, and whena 
rather nice-looking woman of thirty-eight or 
forty came forward and indicated that I could 
follow her, I was looking sober enough for a 
meetin’-house. My trunk—I suppose it had 
an aristocratic air, too—was mistaken for a 
lady’s property, for it went wandering off 
among other stylish-looking luggage, and was 
with the greatest difficulty brought up to me 
about 9 o’clock, too late for me to appear in 
calico in the dining room; so J went to bed 
thinking of the astonishment of Ton of Ton, 
as I had mentally christened my swell young 
gentleman, would feel, the next morning. 

But my letter is already very long, even to 
an old friend like you, and as I have made it 
clear to you how and why I have turned my 
back on the hay fever, I will close. Write 
to me, but be careful to address Miss Betty 
White, although I shall sign myself yours, as 
ever, Beckie Gray. 


Aveust 25. 

Dear Gustava:—lI have not heard from you 
yet, but shall commence this letter, because I 
must talk to somebody. Of course I have 
written home, but I am a little careful of 
what I say, because my mother would pounce 
with glee on anything which indicated that I 
was being filled with the fruits of my own 
naughty devices. I told her that if I could 
elude that evil hay fever, it would be enough 
of a rainbow in my soul to carry me through 
anything: but I know she did not believe me. 
She will welcome me homme as if I were a 
prodigal daughter, and will act fora month 
as if husks had been my portion. She never 
had the hay cold. To-day would be the day 
when I should begin to have it, if I had not 
gloriously made this coup d’etat, and left it 
inthe lurch. Surely it is one step higher in 
the scale of creation, from a land grampus to 
a dining-room girl. Speaking of dining-rooms 
reminds me of Ton of Ton. My young man 
came out the next morning in the heaviest 
kind of an English hunting or fishing suit. 
Gray jacket, knickerbockers, flat Scotch cap 
—he was evidently going to deal destruction 
among trout, and perhaps incidentally smite 
the heart of any susceptible being that might 
be around, I had barely got either eye 
opened, up to that time, for my severest 
struggle, so far, has been to get up at the 
unearthly hour of the morning which we are 
required to do. The early martyrs could not 
have suffered more than I do in this abomi- 
nable early rising. I had been waiting on a 
staid old gentleman with success, although 
every time I turned my back on him I shut 
my eyes and had little naps, when Ton of Ton 
came along. He recognized me with a queer 
little look, and became imperturbable, walked 
up to the table, sat down opposite the old 
party, nodded to him, and commenced giving 
orders to me—in French. I became wide 
awake, you may believe. ‘‘Oho,’’ thought I, 
‘it is to be war to the knife; go on, sir, and 
see if I do not get a scalp-lock from you.” 
So I listened gravely, said, ‘Oui, monsieur, 
teut de suite,’ as if I were saying ‘‘Amen”’ 
in family prayers, and marched off to get the 
wretch’s breakfast. Cafe au lait! Hot milk 
in coffee! The thing was unknown in the 
mountains. I knew he said it to tease me. I 
got him some real cream, and had the pleas- 
ure of stating to him with my best accent, 
“Qu’il n’y était pas du lait chaud, mais il y a 
la créme de la créme,’’ and set the pitcher 
down before him. He did raise his eyes then, 
and I gave him what you wickedly call one 
of my long-lashed glances, and had the pleas 
ure of seeing him wince a little, and that is 
a'l the satisfaction he got out of me. The 
staid gentleman was paralyzed. 


But it would make you laugh to see the 
side of human nature which I have seen 
since I put on disguise. Can this be the way 
we appear to our servants? I asked myself. 
Why, it is like seeing the wrong side of your 
worsted work, after having always seen the 
right. I feel sometimes that I hate the upper 
classes when I have been kept on a wild gal- 
lop around and around the table and out into 





the kitchen to fetch young Master Wryface 


every dish, one after the other, that there is 


on the carte, which he, having a fit of the 


a 

Before I stop writing I must give you my 
last tussle with Ton of Ton. He has been 
away for a day or two, and has returned With 


sulks, and really needing a good spanking, | his mother and sister. I think he had been 
rejects when it arrives, and tries to put his | telling them about me, for they looked at me 
feet in the butter, having exhausted all his | when they first came into the dining room 


resources. 
in purple and fine linen, wonders that they do 
not have hot and cold water and gas in all the 
sleeping rooms, and looks at me with great 
severity. 

I remember I growled as I shiveringly 
rushed out on the top of the Righi to see the 
sun rise, and a great cloud came and covered 
him just as he was doing it beautifully, but I 
did not treat the servants as if they were to 
blame. On the other hand, when the head 
waiter bullies a quiet, nice-looking old clergy- 
man and his wife, who have been sent away 
by their congregation to get a breathing spell, 
for the first time in years, and gives them the 
fag ends of the beefsteak, and the griddle- 
cakes cold and flabby, I want to fly at him 
and peck him. I give them at the first chance 
the freshest blueberries and the nicest milk, 
and feel that I despise the lower classes. 


I told you that I thought I had made ene- 
mies of all the servants when I first got here. 
That, you know, I never could stand. You 
always laughed at me because I never could 
be on any but good terms with everybody. 
So I have been doing my best to win good 
opinions. It was not very hard. My natural 
diplomacy caused me to conciliate the head 
water by handing him a dish of potatoes when 
he was eating his breakfast, with such an air 
of respect as to a superior being, that he has 
looked upon me as a very well-meaning young 
person ever since. Then, among the women 
there are two or three really nice persons. 
We all sleep in one end of a great garret, 
which is horrid, because, of course, I like a 
room to myself — but thatis not so bad as the 
hay fever. I would rather sleep peacefully 
with a dozen others in a hut, than sneeze my 
head off in lonely grandeur on a gilded pil- 
low. I spoke of the rather nice-looking mid- 
dle-aged woman who showed me the garret 
dormitory on my arrival. She is English, 
named Sarah,and has such a sad story. I 
noticed her one day when she happened to be 
alone with me up here, looking at a photo- 
graph of a bright little boy, which she after- 
wards laid down with a sigh and a very sad 
face. I took it up and admired it, which was 
sufficient to draw her out a little, and by de- 
grees I got it all. So sad, my dear, although 
she only hinted at some of it. 

“I was so bright and rosy once,” she said, 
with an unconscious sigh; ‘‘and Ben was so 
fond of me.” 


But, in spite of all, he took to drinking and 
bad ways, and the privations poverty brought 
on them killed the bright little boy whose 
picture she had; he was a delicate child, not 
easily raised. Ben went from bad to worse, 
until, as I could just make out, he did some 
terrible thing and was transported. Then 
she, unable to endure the shame in the village 
where she was known and had been respected, 
came to America, and was merely a servant; 
an honest and faithful one, too, let me add. 
Well, I criedtoo. She was so simply full of 
grief, and had accepted it all as her lot in life, 
that it moved me very much. I never have 
had any real trouble, living as I do in such a 
well-behaved orthodox New England village, 
where there is a poor-house, and I believe six 
people in it; and whenever I have been away 
from home it is always to visit you or Fannie 
Cecil or Belle; all gay, rich girls, and we 
skimmed the cream, and my greatest grief 
was a little sort of vexedness sometimes that 
Ihad not so much money ‘nor so many fine 
clothes as you millionaires. This is the first 
time I ever sat in an obscure garret, and lis- 
tened to an honest story of real heart-breaking 
trouble, where the person who suffered most 
was least to blame. This woman would be a 
treasure to some care-worn housekeeper, and 
I am going to interest myself in getting her a 
good, permanent place among some of you 
people with good hearts and full purses. She 
is a contrast to some of the other women 
here; so neat and orderly and painstaking. 
When I see how the others bang the spoons, 
crack he tumblers, leave thumb-marks on 
the plates, empty gravy boats down the backs 
of guests, and generally conduct themselves 
as if they had sowed the wind and were 
now reaping the whirlwind, Ido not wonder 
Mr. Sears occasionally acts like a hyena, as 
he occasionally does. In fact, I am behind 
the scenes now, and have learned to look at 
things in such a way that when I get off my 
disguise I shall never be so unsophisticated 
as I was. 


So far, I have not had a touch of my annu- 
alenemy. I breathe freely, and this moun- 
tain air makes me feel like a bird on a limb; 
my eyes are not great places of tears, my nose 
is not rubbed down flat to my face, as it usual- 
ly is at this time of year; I am tired to death 
every night, stand in daily fear of seeing 
somebody who will know me, and—enjoy life 
hugely. My only grief is that I cannot have 
any time to see the magnificent views, or go 
on any of the expeditions to different points. 
There is a magnificent view from the windows 
of our mutual garret, but I am so horribly 
sleepy when I have to get up in the morning 
that I do not half enjoy it. 


And his gracious mamma, elegant 





and sat at a table where I always wait. As I 
went up to Mrs. Ton to get her orders, I 
thought to myself, ‘‘Here is the world and the 
flesh that the catechism talks about;” ang 
she looked at me as if I were of the dust of 
the earth—which I am, and so is she, accord- 
ing to Genesis. The sister is a pretty little 
thing, with the brain of a butterfly, and 
good deal bullied by her mother, as I saw in 
a second, and a worshiper of her brother, 
Mrs. Ton gave me her order, commanded her 
daughter to take certain things, and then Mr. 
Ton calmly addressed me in German. Iwas 
taken back fora second. I hate German; [ 
never would study it, nor learn a word of the 
language when I was in Germany. But I was 
determined he should not pin me in that way, 
sol listened with civility, and then icily re- 
marked in Italian (I have studied that lan. 
guage exactly six months), “‘Non capisco qu- 
ella lingua, signore; bisogno lei di parlare 
Francesi oltaliano.” That extinguished him. 
He suddenly came down to English, and I 
saw them all laughing as I turned away, even 
the loftymamma. Did I not get ascalp then? 

I use up the one evening which is mine dur- 
ing the week in boiling over to you, because 
you are my only refuge. Be patient, like the 
dear old girl you are, and hear all I have to 
say. Good-by! Asever, Beckie Gray, 
—Hartford Courant. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR DECEMBER 
Has for its frontispiece a unique and most charming 
portrait of 
“Hans Christian Andersen,” 

surrounded by several of the representative crea- 
tions of his fancy, with a sketch of his life by Bore- 
SEN; which is a valuable and thoroughly fresh me- 
morial of the children’s poet, full of biographical 
anecdotes, given in the most entertaining manner. 

Of the other contributors, perhaps the most notice- 
able are H. H.’s poem of 


“The Legend of St. Nicholas,” 


with its exquisite illustration; 

“Something About Railroads,” 
giving details of the history, construction aud man- 
agement of the railway; and 


“One Hundred Christmas Presents and 
Hew to Make Them.” 


A guide to the construction of those innumerable 
adornments that can be so easily made—when one 
once knows how—out of mere household scraps. 

As for other attractionss “Sandy the Hunchback”’ 
gives us a pathetic picture of a poor, maimed boy’s 
life among the braes of Scotland; and we have the 
interesting and peculiar observance of 

“St. Nicholas’ Day in Germany.” 

We meet Mr. Trowbridge’s sporting characters, 
“Joe” and “Bonwig,” and experience the delight of 
hunting ducks with them upon a little island. 
“Frank and the Toad,” a novel mock-trial, and the 
poem of a “Dead Doll,” are sure to bring a laugh; 
and Mrs. Dodge gives one of her charming rhymes, 
with a marvelously beautiful illustration by Miss 
Hallock. 

But what keen excitement and inspiration are to 
be gained from Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or the Riddle- 
Box, which this month offers as a prize. 

A Beaatifal Miuiature Schooner-Yacht! 

To simply glance through the December number 
of St. NICHOLAS is at least to confess that never 
before has literature for children reached so high s 
level. Price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 

SCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair, 
















A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 






BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the | 
| Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. |} 

The CocoarvE holds, in a liquid form, 
|a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 

|prepared expressly for this purpose. 

Noother compound possesses t — 
|liar properties which so exactly suit the 
| various conditions of the human hair. 
| It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
| It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
| It affords the richest lustre. 
| It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 














| DIRECTIONS, 

Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 

every other day, or as often as the case 
|may require, rubbing it thoroughly into 
the rvots of the hair. 

To remove Dandruff, Scurf, &c.,wash | 
the head with Burnett's Ka.uisTo, | 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoatng as directed. 








} 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & co. | 
BOSTON. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
| ye5t, b Jossra Buanerr & Co., in the Clerk's Office 
| of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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IM. Fredrica Ferry; 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 


143 La Salle Street, Room 15, 
47 CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_ 
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DEACON PITKIN AND HIS WIFE.’. 


7 

“Putty piece o’ property, this ’ere farm,” 
Biah said, surveying the scene around him 
with the air of a connoisseur. ‘None o’ yer 
stun pasture land where the sheep can’t get 
their noses down through the rocks without a 
file to sharpen ’em! Deacon Pitkin did a 

utty fair stroke o’ business when he swapped 
off his old place for this ‘ere. That ar old 
place was all swamp land and stun pastur; 
wan't good for raisin’ nothin’ but juniper 
bushes and bull frogs. But I tell yeu,” pro- 
ceeded Biah, with a shrewd wink, ‘‘that ar 
mortgage pinches the deacon: works him like 
a dose of aloes and picry, it does. Deacon 
fairly gets lean on’t.”’ 

“Why,” said Abner Jenks, a stolid plow 
boy, to whom this stream of remark was ad- 
dressed; ‘‘this ere place ain’t mortgaged, is 
it? Du tell, noaw!” 

“Why, yis; don’t yeknow thatar? Why, 
there’s risin’ two thousand dollars due on this 
Yere farm, and if the deacon don’t scratch for 
it and pay up square to the minit, old Squire 
Norcross’ll foreclose on him. Old squire 
hain’t no bowels, I tell yeu, and the deacon 
knows he hain’t: and I tell you it keeps the 
deacon dancin’ lively as corn ona hot shovel.” 

“The deacon’s a master hand to work,” said 
Abner; ‘‘so’s the boys.” 

“Wal, yis, the deacon is,”’ said Biah, turn- 
ing contemplatively to the farm-house; ‘‘there 
ain’t a crittur in that ar house that there ain’t 
the most work got out of ’em that ken be, 
down to Jed and Sam, the little uns. They 
work like tigers every soul of ’em from 4 
o’clock in the mornin’ as long as they can see, 
and Mis’ Pitkin, she works all the evening— 
woman’s work ain’t never done, they say.’’ 

*“She’s a good woman Mis’ Pitkin is,”’ said 
Abner, ‘‘and she’s a smart worker.’’ In this 
phrase Abner solemnly expressed his highest 
ideal of a human being. 

“Smart ain’t no word for’t” said Biah, with 
alertness. ‘‘Declar for’t, the grit o’ that wo- 
man beats me. Had eight children right 
along in a string ‘thout stoppin’, done all her 
own work; never kep’ no gal nor nothin’; 
allers up and dressed; allers to meetin’ Sun- 
day, and to the prayer-meetin’ weekly, and 
never stops workin’, when ’tain’t one thing 
it’s another; cookin’, washin’. ironin’, makin’ 
butter and cheese, and ‘tween spells cuttin’ 
and sewin’, and if she ain’t doin’ that, why, 
she’s bradin’ straw to sell to the store, or knit- 
tin’—she’s the perpetual motion ready found, 
Mis’ Pitkin is.*’ 

‘Want ter know,” said the auditor, as a 
sort of musical rest in this monotone of talk. 
**Ain’t she smart, though!”’ 

“Smart! Well I should think she was. 
She’s over an’ into everything that’s goin’ on 
in that house. The deacon wouldn’t know 
himself without her; nor wouldn’t none of 
them boys, they just live out of her; she 
kind o’ keeps ’em all up.”’ 

“Wal, she ain’t a hefty woman, naow,” 
said the interlocutor, who seemed to be pos- 
sessed by a dim idea that worth must be 
weighed « the pound. 

‘*‘Law bless you, no! She's a little crittur; 
nothin’ to look to, but every bit in her is live. 
She looks pale, kind o’ slips round still like 
moonshine, but where anything’s to be done, 
there Mis’ Pitkin is; and her hand allers goes 
to the right spot, and things is done afore ye 
know it. That ar woman’s kind o’ still; 
she’ll slip off and be gone to heaven some day 
afore folks knowit. There comes the deacon 
and Jim overthehill. Jim walked home from 
college day’fore yesterday and turned right 
in, to day, to help get in the taters, workin’ 
right along. Deacon was awful grouty.”’ 

‘*‘What was the matter o’ the deacon ?” 

“Oh the mortgage kind o’ workshim. The 
time to pay comes round putty soon, and the 
deacon’s face allers goes down long as yer 
arm. ’Tis a putty tight pull, havin’ Jim in 
college, losin’ his work, and havin’ term bills 
and things to pay. Them are college folks 
charge up, I tell you. I seen it works the 
deacon, I heard him a-jawin’ Jim ’bout it.’’ 

“What made Jim go to college?’ said 
Abner, with slow wonder in his heavy face. 

“Oh, he allers was sot on eddication, and 
Mis’ Pitkin she’s sot on’t, too, in her softly 
way, and softly women is them that giner’lly 
carries their pints, fust or last.” —Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s Story inthe Christian Union. 


, 





HUMOROUS. 


Speaking of the sentiment, ‘‘She who rocks 
the cradle rules the world,” a Southern con- 
temporary says, ‘In this section she is gener- 
ally a colored girl; and we don’t believe a 
word of it.” 

In North Siam when they go to law they 
have ‘ta curious custom.’’ Both parties to 
the suit are put under water, and whoever re- 
mains there longest wins the case. With us 
the custom is different. Both parties being 
in hot water, are kept there without refer- 
ence to the right on either side. 

NOT SO VERY WRONG. 

Mistress.—*‘Yes, it is above the average. 
By-the-way [to first boy], what is the meaning 
of average?” 

First Bor.—‘‘Please, ’m don’t know.”’ 

Seconp Boy.—‘‘A thing hens lay on.”’ 

Mistress. —‘‘Nonsense! What do you 
mean?”’ 

Seconp Bor.—‘'Why, father says our hens 
lay four eggs a day—on an average.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, 
though a very clever man, has met with his 
match. When examining a student as to the 
classes he had attended, he said, ‘‘And you 
attended the class for mathematics?” 

*Vea,”? 

‘‘How many sides has a circle?”’ 

“Two,” said the student. 

‘‘What are they?” 

What a laugh in the class the student's an- 
swer produced when he said, ‘“‘An inside and 
an outside!” 

But this was nothing compared with what 
followed. The doctor having said to this stu- 
dent, ‘‘And you attended the moral philosophy 
class also?”’ 

**Ves,?? 

“Well, you would hear lectures on various 
subjects. Did youever hear one on cause and 
effect?’’ 

*Ves,”? 

“Does an effect ever go before a cause?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give me an instance.” 

‘A man wheeling a barrow.” 

The doctor then sat down, and proposed no 
more questions. 


. 


“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Plles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 





Uleerations. Hemorrhage 
; from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
POND S$ Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
EXT c ACT Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids. Inflammatton of the Ova- 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and reconrmended by all Druggists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
used i 


Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 
New York and London, 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHIC. 


AGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and éontinue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facill- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
pe. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags 50 cents and $1; 100 lb. b 
$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bowker, 53 N, 
Market St., Boston. 45—9t 











=” BIO)... & >is bf Oe 
PAPER 
FASHIONS. 


SEWING 


MACHINES. 


‘ AIALUGU 
JOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.NEW YORK 
43—13teow 
EXQUISITE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Mabel Martin. 


By JoHNG. WuHiITTriER. Copiously and beautiful- 
ly illustrated. Cloth $5.00; Morocco, $10. 


“The pictures are all beautiful, many of them ex- 
quisite.” — Congregationalist, ( Boston.) 











“This is the pearl of the —y~ || season, not in the 
text alone, but in the richness of its illustrations and 
publication.”’—Providence Press. 


“Very beautiful.”"—New York Times. 


“A book of peculiar beauty; a fit companion to 
Longfellow’s “Hanging of the Crane.”’—Hart/ford 
Courant. 


Childhood Songs. 


Tasteful 





By Lucy Larcom. Beautiful pictures. 
binding. $2.25. 


A STORY BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. A. M. Draz, Author of the “William 
Henry” Books. Illustrated, $1.50. 

“Here are sixteen of the best stories of Mrs. Diaz, 
whose name is enough in itself to brighten the faces 
of the little folks. There is many a roar of 3 
bottled up in the ‘Cat’s Diary,’ and other funny 
tales, which may be let out about Christmas times 
with great effect. The book is not expensive, but to 


the juvenile mind is worth its weight in gold.”—New 
Bedford Mercury. 


«*s For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


EALTH LIFT. 


42 —2t 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
“™ REFRESHES AND iNVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
NCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate; or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 74th St., New “ork, 


| $5 to S20 perrgzctibome Somples worth gi 











~~ and terms free. TruEe & Co., Augusta, Me. 
—ly 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
No customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, 
not even during the hardest time that Kansas is 
likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. 
Send for particulars. References in every State in 
the Union. J.8. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 

ee throughout the West a specialty. 
9—ly 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit 
46 
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MEW PUANO-PORTE WAREROOUS & MANUFACTORY, 


Offices, Salesrooms and Manufactory for finishing the Pianos all combined under one roof in the palatial structure on 
Washington Street, Opposite the Globe Theater, Boston. 


“THE BEST FACILITIES IN THE PIANO BUSINESS.” 
“NOT EQUALLED IN THE WORLD.” 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


ARE USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, THE NEW ENGLAND CONs 


SERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Also used and recommended by Dr. E. TOURJEE, GEO. L. OSGOOD, J. W. ADAMS, L. W. WHEELER, JAMES WHITNEY, W. J. PARKERSON, ete. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE POPULAR PIANOS ARE 


Sympathetic Singing Quality of Tone, Faultless Action & Durability 
AGENCIES ESTABLISHED IN ALL THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


("Send for Catalogue, and mention the WOMAN'S JOUBNAL. 


HENRY F. MILLER, Boston, Mass. _ 








Novelties. 


HOLIDAY GOODS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


23 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
49—ly 


{BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS! 


4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee”? Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 


with stamp, H. L. LANG. 
38—12t 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October Tth, 
1875, in the elegant and d new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila, 
29—26¢ 
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PENNSYLVANIA SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Epitrors Woman’s Journat.—The sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Philadel- 
phia, on the 23d ult. The day was unpro- 
pitious, as rain fell almost ccntinuously till a 
late hour in the evening. This had its natur- 
al effect upon the attendance, and yet our 
meeting was an excellent one in all respects 
save the paucity of numbers. Such a day, 
with such an unremitting flood of cold water 
to contend with, was a sharp test of the en- 
thusiasm and steadfastness of purpose of those 
who were present at the different sessions. 
The benefit of a meeting, and the extent of 
its usefulness, depend materially on the char- 
acter of the day on which it is held, and this 
is usually the only source of apprehension. 

The President of the Association, Mary 
Grew, was unable to a... -1 the meeting on 
account of sickness. In her plaee Rev. 
Charles G. Ames was chosen to preside, and 
it is quite unnecessary to say that the duties 
of the position were admirably fulfilled. The 
occasion largeiy derived worth, interest and 
attractiveness from the felicity and readiness 
with which he met its varied demands. He 
imparted to the meeting a tone of cheerful- 
ness which made us forget that the day with- 
out was dismal and dreary. 

Charlotte L. Peirce acted as Secretary at 
the morning session. Subsequently the Sec- 
retary of the Association, Annie Shoemaker, 
was in her accustomed place. 

After the opening address by the Chairman, 
the usual Committees were appointed, name- 
ly: on resolutions and business, Eliza Sproat 
Turner, Charles W. Peirce, Harriet N. K. 
Goff, Huldah Justice and Mercy K. William- 
son; on nominations, Sarah H. Peirce, Mar- 
tha B. Chambers and Charles Paxson; on 
finance, Annie Heacock, Ellen M. Child, Fan- 
ny Comly, Edith L. Peirce and John K. Wild- 
man. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following list of officers, who were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Mary Grew. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Charles G. Ames, Merey K. 
Williamson, J. K. Wildman, 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock. 

Executive Committee—Ellen M. Child, Charles W. 
Peirce, Hanrah Estelle, Fanny B. Ames, Passmore 
Williamson, Charlotte L. Peirce, Mary 8. Hillborn, 
Lelia Patridge, Matilda Hindman, Alleghany Coun- 
ty; Sarah H. Peirce, Bucks County; Dinah Menden- 
hall, Chester County; Hon. John M. Broomal, Dela- 
ware County; Maggie Compton, Erie County; Dr. 
Hiram Corson, Montgomery County; Mrs. L. D. 
Douglass, ( rawford County. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That a government of the pocete and by 

the people derives its just powers from the consent of 

the governed, without regard to sex, and that the as- 

sumption of these powers by one portion of the peo- 
le to the exclusion of another is arbitrary and un- 
ust, 

Resolved, That taxation without representation is 
the same species of tyranny, whether the victims be 
women or men; and for one class of citizens to com- 
pel another to share with them the burdens of taxa- 

jon, while depriving them of their right to a voice 
in making the law that taxes them or that appro- 
priates their taxes, is an act of injustice, as well as a 
violation of Republican principles. 

Resolved, That we regard the ballot as a source of 
pemer anda means of protecting personal liberty and 

ndividual rights; that it is the property of all adult 
law-abiding citizens. 

Resolved, That we believe the ballot in the hands 
of the women citizens will benefit them and the State 
reciprocally; that while it will protect their rights, 
advance their interests and enlarge their opportuni. 
ties, it-will also bring to the State the meliorating ef- 
fect of their enlightened conscience and moral force. 

Resolved, That we call upon the State Legislature 
to take preliminary action toward investing its wo- 
men citizens with power to exercise the right of Suf- 
frage. 


Two additional resolutions were presented 
and adopted at the afternoon session. One of 
these had reference to the lamented Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, whose death had 
just been announced tothe nation. It elicited 
from Mr. Ames an eloquent tribute to the 
worth and character of that life-long champi- 
on of equal rights, and generous friend of hu- 
manity. The resolution was adopted by a 
rising vote of the meeting: 


Resolved, That in the death of Heary Wilson, late 
Vice President of the United States, we mourn the 
removal of a pillar of the Republic, and a noble 
friend of the human race; a man who rose from ob- 
scurity to high position by the pure force of charac- 
te and fidelity; who never would gain power or ad- 
vantage by crowding ethers, or win popularity by 
faithless silence on questions of right and duty; who 

romptly followed his convictions without waiting 
‘or others, and who was governed by the principle 
that nothing is expedient which is not just. e 
proved the purity of his patriotism, the breadth of 

is statesmanship, and the superiority of his mind to 
traditional prejudice by his open and steadfast adhe- 
sion to the cause of Impartial Suffrage, regardless of 
color or sex. 


The other resolution mentioned above, was 
presented by Mrs. Goff, a copy of which I fail- 
ed to obtain. It indicated the practical re- 
lation which the subject of temperance bears 
to the Suffrage question. Mrs. Goff has long 
been a zealous and active friend of the temper- 
ance movement, and devotes her best energies 
in its behalf. She believes that this move- 
ment has had a useful and important effect in 
advancing the work in favor of Woman’s en- 
franchisement, and is convinced that a large 
body of those who are engaged in the temper- 
ance refcrm, are in favor of placing the ballot 
ia the hands of women as a needful iustrumen- 
tality to facilitate their endeavors. 

In the discussion that arose, pending the 
passage of the resolutions, the meeting wit- 
nessed the novelty of an articulate opponent. 
The element thus introduced in the person of 
Joshua Clendennon, had a good effect in con- 
tributing variety, as otherwise we should have 
had to content ourselves with a placid stream 
of monotony, Mrs. Doctor Pratt met the en- 
emy with a determination that was character- 
ized by more vigor than courtesy. Others 








also gave their voices in a spirited debate, and 
while these were more patient with the foe 
than his first assailant, they gave him no quar- 
ter. The bold enemy may not have felt that 
he was routed from his position, but he must 
have been strongly impressed with the earnest- 
ness of his opposers, and the tenacity with 
which they hold fast to their principles. It 
would be refreshing if those who avow their 
opposition to Woman Suffrage would go out 
‘of the beaten track, deal in something worthy 
to be called arguments, and show us new earth 
that has not already been shaken from nnder 
their feet. 

The annual report was read at the afternoon 
session by J. K. Wildman. 

Besides those whose names I have men- 
tioned, the speakers at the different sessions 
were Miss Mary F. Eastman, Miss Lelia E. 
Patridge, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. Ames, 
Mrs. Kingsbury, Doctor Child, and some oth- 
ers. The remarks by Mr. Ames at various 
periods during the meeting were highly ap- 
preciated, and his address in the evening was 
especially valuable as an eloquent expression 
of sound sense on the subject of Woman’s en- 
franchisement. He has the sterling habit of 
saying good things strongly, and his argu- 
ments are always philosophical. 

Miss Eastman’s presence was one of the 
features of the meeting, from which it derived 
value and success. It was our deep regret 
that she had the chilling reception of a rainy 
day, instead of the cheerful greetings of a 
large audience. It always seems uufortunate 
that a good speech, which is capable of going 
around among so many, conveying its glad 
tidings as easily to a multitude as to a hand- 
ful, and with no more cost, should ever fail 
to have a hearing splendid in numbers. But 
while deploring such a circumstance, let us 
console ourselves, if we can, with the gloomy 
fact that an infinite measure of sweetness is 
wasted on the desertair. Miss Eastman made 
occasional opportune remarks. The address 
she delivered in the evening was enriched by 
the experience and earnest thoughts of a de- 
voted laborerin the vineyard. It commanded 
the attention it deserved, and its genial merits 
assured for it a generous welcome by the au- 
dience. 

Miss Patridge spoke ina happy and effec- 
tive manner, reminding us of what the New 
York Times pleasantly said of her on a recent 
occasion, that ‘she surprised her audience by 
her, unaffected eloquence.” 

Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Bowles, and others besides, 
enhanced the quality of the meeting by their 
good words. But I need comment no farther 
on the various speeches. I wish I could give 
you the best parts of all of them in an epito- 
mized form, if that were possible, so that they 
might reach the larger audience encompassed 
by the JournaL. But these inadequate allu- 
sions must suffice. I hope our next Annual 
Meeting will not suffer through the cramping 
influence of a melancholy day. w. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 27, 1875. 





HOMES FOR THE SO-CALLED INSANE, 


We are receiving constant inquiries from 
persons who have some loved friend ill with 


nervous or mental affections, asking us where. 


a good Home can be found for the mental in- 
valid. The time has come when Homes are 
needed, where persons suffering from disease 
can be received into intelligent, judicious 
families, and be treated as one of the family, 
with a physician called in when needed, as in 
common practice. 

At Gheel, in Europe, the family system for 
the insane has grown up from principles of 
religious consecration. We cannot reproduce 
Gheel in our country, but we can borrow hints 
from the customs there, and instead of herd- 
ing our friends, when illness has prostrated or 
enervated their nerves, we can place them in 
families where they will not be held as ostra- 
cized prisoners, but where science, humanity. 
judicious care and individual medical treatment 
will restore them to life and happiness. There 
are thousands of people in our asylums who 
could be far more comfortable in families; and 
there are thousands of families scattered over 
our hills, in our villages and in our cities, to 
whom these boarders would be a blessing, 
bringing in a weekly allowance of money that 
can be obtained in no other way. 

It is not necessary to be a physician, in or- 
der to board persons nervously ill. The most 
successful persons we know in this department, 
are a sensible man and his wife, guided only 
by their good sense, and a physician, called 
whenever deemed necessary. 

The word insanity should be discarded. It 
is much misapplied in these modern times. 
Let us speak of diseases by their true names, 
and let us treat people for their diseases, not 
for symptoms. It is now extensively known 
that innumerable evils attend the crowding 
of hundreds of invalid persons into our large 
asylum-prisons, and persons are seeking for 
homes suitable to receive their friends. There 
are plenty of homes suitable, where all that 
is needed is that the heads or members of the 
family should receive a little instruction in 
the science of treatment, and the most pleas- 
ing results would follow. 

At the solicitation of friends, we advise 
visits and correspondence from those who de- 
sire such boarders, and from those who wish 





to secure places for themselves or friends, with 
the persons named below. 

Our experience has led us to look upon in- 
sanity as no more to be dreaded than any 
other illness if it is properly treated, and we 
desire to see it placed on the same basis as 
other diseases. Correspondence, from all, is 
invited by Everyia St. Jonn, or Mrs. M. E, 
Berry, 79 Oxford St , Cambridge, Mass. 


———_ 


THE SOCIAL EVIL IGNORED. 


Epirors Journat:—Having seen, in the 
last number of the Home Guardian, some print- 
ed correspondence copied from the Woman’s 
JourNAL and from the Boston Globe newspa- 
per, the writer of this brief communication 
cannot help expressing his surprise that no 
action, such as would contribute to the lessen- 
ing of the social evil, is ever taken in the di- 
rection of heavy penalties affecting the keep- 
ers of houses of ill fame. The stereotyped 
fine is one hundred dollars, and it is readily 


-paid. Is it to be supposed that any one of 


these keepers could stand long against a fine 
of five hundred dollars, and would not a repe- 
tition, should guch be necessary, of a fine of 
this amount soon break up every noted disre- 
putable house? Further, is it to be supposed 
that the owners of’ the property let to these 
keepers and to the proprietors of gambling 
hells could long bear up against heavy fines 
and imprisonment, and exposure of names to 
general public notice? Now it is well known 
that the police make raids upon gamblers and 
carry off their implements and furniture, but 
who ever hears of their resorts being effect- 
ually closed? Why do not persons of influ- 
ence in society, who see and mourn over the 
glaring offenses, of which the writer has spok- 
en, make their representations felt in legal 
enactments? 

Our correspondent seems not to be aware of 
the real state of the case. Disreputable 
houses are unmolested in Boston to-day, for 
the same reason that unlicensed liquor saloons 
remain unmolested. It is because the city 
authorities, from the Mayor to the policeman, 
dare not do their duty for fear of political os- 
tracism. One of the judges of the Municipal 
Court of this city has assured the writer with- 
in a year, that it is ‘‘understood” that such 
places are not to be interfered with unless 
they become public nuisances by flagrant in- 
decency. It is safe to ‘say that no Mayor 
who does his duty could be re-elected, that no 
policeman who does his duty would be allow- 
ed to remain upon his beat. The criminal 
classes control our municipal legislation 
through the political machinery of both par- 
ties. Only one thing will remedy this evil— 
the extension of Suffrage to women. And 
because Woman Suffrage will do this, igno- 
rant and brutal men instinctively oppose it. 

Three years ago an honest and humane 
member of our Legislature succeeded in sham- 
ing the House of Representatives into the pas- 
sage of a stringent act for the suppression of 
houses of infamy by punishing their keepers 
with fine andimprisonment. But the bill was 
defeated in the Senate. So long as our Leg- 
islature represents only the male citizens of 
this Commonwealth, no effective legislation 
against the vices of society can ever be ex- 
pected, because the domestic interests are not 
represented. When the wives and mothers 
help elect our legislators and governors, we 
shall see a reformation where it is most need- 
ed. H. B. B, 





PROTESTANT BIGOTRY. 


At the last State Conference of Baptist min- 
isters assembled in Saratoga, New York, Tues- 
day, October 26th, aroused by an essay which 
treated of all Protestant sects as on a level, 
Dr. Bright, editor of ‘‘the most widely circu- 
lated Baptist newspaper in the world,”’ said: 

“*T protest against putting the Baptist church 
on a level with the sects. These sects are an 
organized muster against King Jesus.” 

Afterwards, in explanation, he added in a 
subsequent address: 

“T mean they are organized against the 
leadership of Jesus, as expressed in the form 
of church government and the form and sub- 
jects of baptism. There can be nothing per- 
manently salutary in the existence of any 
other sect than the Baptist. I utterly deny 
that it is good for the world that there should 
be any other church than the Baptist in exist- 
ence.”’ ‘ 

Rev. Mr. Cooper of Rondout said: 

‘All other sects except the Baptists are ac- 
tuated by loyalty to church and not to Christ. 
I have never found but one conscientious Pe- 
do-Baptist who had made a careful study of 
the question, and still really believed in in- 
fant baptism.”’ 

The next day Dr. Martin B. Andersen, 
President of Rochester University (Baptist) 
said: 

‘‘An accomplished lady said 10 me, ‘You 
surely are nota believer, Doctor,in the more rig- 
id Baptist views?’ and I made answer, ‘Yes, 
Madam, I am a narrow, bigoted, close-com- 
munion Baptist. You surely do not take me 
fora liar. By being in our denomination I 
say I am just so narrow and bigoted, and if I 
am not, I lie. If I were nota Baptist I would 
have the honor to get out of the denomina- 
tion. Iam proud of this narrowness,’ ”’ 





BRAVE WOMEN. 





The newspapers now-a-days delight to tell 
stories illustrating the pluck and courage of 
women, Weselect a couple of incidents, and 
leave our readers to decide which style of 
courage they prefer. The Wyoming Herald 
relates that as a woman at Medicine Bow was 
about to deposit her vote on last election day 
she was surprised to hear a “rough”’ sing out, 
“T challenge that woman’s vote.” 

“On what grounds, sir?” 





“She hasn’t been long enough in the Terri- 
tory.” 

Did the woman sit down and cry? Nay. 
Her dainty little hand glided back into the 
folds of her dress, and the next thing that au- 
dacious man knew, he was gazing into the 
muzzle of a Derringer, while the fair voter 
said, ‘‘How long have I been in the Territory, 
Sir?” 

“Look out, madam! Don’t! That cussed 
thing might go off. Take it away! I beg 
your pardon. I—don’t touch that trigger—I 
—I—I’m mistaken in the woman. Please 
point that the other way. I'll knock down 
any body that says you haven’t lived right 
here in this town for ten years.” 

He disappeared around the corner, and she 
smilingly passed in her ticket. 

Story No. 2: Not long ago four girls in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, while returning from 
school, met eight boys who had covered a poor 
little kitten with kerosene oil, and were about 
to set it on fire. The girls begged the boys to 
give them the kitten, but were refused; where- 
upon they offered to buy it. The young sav- 
ages, however, would not sell the victim; and 
then the girls entreated a man passing by to 


interfere; but he refused, saying he did not 
care what the boys did with the cat. The in- 
dignant girls, strong in the justice of their 
cause, then attacked the party of boys, double 
their own number, and succeeded in taking 
away the kitten from them, and carried it 
away in triumph. 


" LITERARY NOTICES. 
UBER DIE Leusnwees tee Ovariums. Nach 


Untersuchungen von Dr. C. Annette Buckel 
und Dr. Sigm. Exner. Illustrirt. 


Tue LYMPHATICS OF THE OVARIUM; examuin- 
ed and illustrated by Dr. C. Annette Buckel 
and Dr. Sigm. Exner. 


Zur KeENNTNISS DES GRAAFSCHEN FOLLIKELS 
UND DES CORPUS LUTEUM BEIM KANINCHEN, 
von Dr. Emma L. Call and Dr. Sigm. Ex- 
ner. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE GRAAFIAN FOLLICLES 
AND THE CORPUS LUTEUM IN THE RABBIT. 
Illustrated. By Dr. Emma L. Call and Dr. 
Sigm. Exner, 

The titles of these two pamphlets lately 
received from Germany, do credit both to the 
liberality of the German professor who so 
readily accords full credit to his coadjutors; 
and to the earnest, careful work of our Amer- 
ican women who have gone abroad to complete 
their studies for the medical profession. 
When we remember that American publish- 
ers have refused to put a woman’s name on 
the title page of an Arithmetic lest it should 
hurt the sale of the work, we feel that we can- 
not boast that we are ahead of all the world 
even in justice to women. Perhaps our read- 
ers would like to know something of the au- 
thors of these pamphlets. A competent wit- 
ness says, ‘‘Dr. Exner is a prominent micro- 
scopist professor in Vienna, and of acknowl- 
edged reputation for thorough study. What 
pleases me most is that such a man should 
have the fairness to acknowledge the work of 
his pupils in such a manner as to place their 
names even before his own, because they are 
women. The spirit of equality which is 
shown is invaluable as an encouragement to 
women. When shall we get it here?” 

Dr. C. A. Buckel graduated at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was about starting a hospital for 
women in Chicago, when the war broke out 
and she offered her services to the Sanitary 
Commission, who gave her the charge of a 
hospital. After the close of the war she was 
for three years resident physician of the N. E. 
Hospital for Women and Children, and then 
went to Europe for improvement in her pro- 
fession. She returned last year, and is now 
Attending Surgeon at the Hospital, and engag- 
ed in private practice. 

Dr. E. L.Call is a Boston woman, who grad- 
uated at Ann Arbor the first in her class, spent 
a year in the Hospital in clinical studies, and 
then went to Europe to complete her profes- 
sional training. She returned last summer, 
and now takes part in the Dispensary work of 
the Hospital, and is beginning private prac- 
tice in this city. These are among the wo- 
men against whom Harvard College shuts the 
door, and to whom the Massachusetts Medical 
Society refuses fellowship. But, as the New 
England Hospital has now eight well trained, 
skillful w>men physicians, not to speak of 
those connected with other institutions, or en- 
gaged in private practice, we think the future 
of women for the profession is a question 
which is being settled by experience, much 
more satisfactorily than it could be by author- 

E. D. C. 








ity. 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Wemneats Club.—On Mon 


day, Dec. 6, Dr. Lincoln will address the Club at 
7.30 P. M 


Mra. H. B. O'Leary, M. D., of 75 Chester 
Square, Boston, will deliver a Lecture to Ladies 
at Memorial Hall, 547 Main Street, near Norfolk, 
Cambridgeport, Wednesday, Dec. 8, at 3 o’clock, P. 
M. Doors open at 2. Admission 15 cents. No post- 
ponement on account of the weather. After the lec- 
ture opportunity will be given for questions, remarks 
and conversation. Office hours—at home, 75 Chester 
Square, Boston, 10 to 1, daily, except Sundays and 
Mondays. 








The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 





FURS. _ 


JHCAAON & 


59 Tremont St. 


ed 


Ladies’ Furs, 
FINE ASSORTMENT. 
SEAL 
GOODS 


A Specialty. 


JACKSON & CO.. 


Hatters & Furriers, 


+59 TREMONT $7 


REMINGTON. 








THE NEW 


REMINGTON ROOMS, 


146 Tremont Street, 


Present a most beautiful display of 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES, 


with their celebrated ‘Button-Hole attachments, also 
the 


REMINGTON SPORTING, HUNTING AND 
TARGET RIFLES, PISTOLS AND 
SHOT GUNS, AND TYPE 
WRITERS, 


intended to supersede the pen, and indispensable to 
those who do much writing. 


And a full assortment of the celebrated 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


GEO. G. FROST, Manager. 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY 
Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 





HALLET, DAVIS &CO. 


LW LORE 


CRAND, SQUARE, 
UPRIGHT. | 
; 


MA VVAOM NL, TKUJIN 
BOSTON. 
THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 
12mo. Price $1.50; Interleaved, $2.25. 


Contains a large number of reliable and tested 
recipes for cooking: Canning of Fruits; preparing 
of food for infants, and for the sick; an important 
chapter on Health; and counsels and suggestions of 
great value to housekeepers, etc., etc., etc. 

No work on the subject has attained such populari- 
ty as Mrs. Cornelius’s. It has been before the pub- 
lic nearly twenty-five years, during which it has, 
from time to time, been revised to meet the growing 
requirements of the household. It has constantly 
grown in favor, as evidenced by its increasing sale, 
and the publishers feel warranted in pronouncing it 

The Standard Work on the Subject of 

Which it Treats. 

Tue INTERLEAVED EDITION (a leaf of blank p8- 
per for additional recipes and notes between over, 
two leaves of the book) is a new feature that w) 
commend itself to every methodical housekeeper. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 

49—4t BOSTON, MAS5- 
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